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CHAPTER XXVILI. 
DEFEATED. 


‘ Non posso vivere senza di te.” 


WHEN Miss Carrington returned 
from her visit to her friend, she 
determined to watch her young 
sister-in-law with the Argus eyes of 
suspicion. She assumed more 
dignity, was colder and less sympa- 
thetic, always took care to be in 
the way when she came in from 
her walks and drives, in case that 
dangerous man, in whose actions 
Miss Carrington felt a consider- 
ably heightened interest, should 
put in an appearance as well. 
Gwendoline was very sorry 
Valentine had ever written to her 
as he had done; she could not 
forget his words; and though she 
resolved to banish him and never 
give him another chance of meet- 
ing her, she felt less resentment 
than pain at his conduct, and this 
always acts and reacts on a pliant 
sensitive nature. Gwendoline, too, 
found it difficult to always resist 
inward promptings. There was 
too much intensity in her nature 
to make her indifferent or philoso- 
phic, znd the thought of Valentine 
unexpectedly appearing before her 
brought about a feverish state of 
mind, and an indefinable weari- 
ness that made her life a constant 
struggle. Every emotional wo- 
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man unconsciously has something 
of a chameleon in her nature : she 
is affected by contact, by the effect 
of surroundings, and she is moulded 
by influences. 

Lionel held her heart, though 
the past sometimes saddened her ; 
but love is always stronger and 
more wonderful than passion. 
Valentine, on his part, was not in- 
clined to be so patient. He read’ 
his answer in her silence and 
avoidance of him; he waited for 
some reply, some sign she remem- 
bered, as a shipwrecked sailor for 
the glimpse of a pennant ina dim 
horizon; but her husband could 
not dispense with his aid, and 
often sought his company. Valen- 
tine invariably made some excuse 
when Lionel asked him to dinner, 
glorying in the sense of his own 
growing power and importance ; 
but at last the conflict grew beyond 
his control. He had watched 
Gwendoline from afar at the Opera, 
theatres, and a_ world-renowned 
fancy fair, where celebrated beauties 
rivalled each other, and he thought 
her the fairest of them all, not dar- 
ing, however, to approach her or 
risk her displeasure. He could 
not make up his mind to leave 
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England without a final personal 
interview, in which he must rely on 
carrying everything by a coup de 
main, and so work on her mood 
that one leap would seem the same 
as another; and on the result of 
that interview must hang her hus- 
band’s fate. 

He rode leisurely through the 
Row this morning, wondering if 
he should meet her among the 
crowd of éguestricnnes, but he 
caught no glimpse of her anywhere ; 
then he turned into the Bayswater- 
road, dismounted before her house, 
flung the reins to his groom, and 
noticed, as he ascended the steps, 
that the hall-door was unclosed. 
He pushed it gently open, startling 
the butler, who was reading the 
Morning Post by the stove. 

‘I believe my mistress is in, sir,’ 
he said, marshalling Valentine to- 
wards the smaller drawing-room. 

Miss Carrington heard footsteps, 
and went at once towards Gwendo- 
line’s morning-room 

The butler handed his mistress 
the card as Letitia entered, who 
briefly read the name and address 
and threw it aside. 

Gwendoline started a little, un- 
conscious of the close scrutiny 
that was being given her expres- 
sion. 

‘Tell him that I am not at home,’ 
she said quietly, opening a book 
at her side. Then quickly, as the 
butler withdrew, ‘You know, Le- 
titia, we cannot have our drive 
spoilt, can we ?” 

*I don’t know, I’m sure,’ said 
Letitia coldly, admiring the but- 
tons on her Bective costume, ‘ that 
it is ever wise to speak an untruth, 
especially before servants. How 
can we reprove them for evil, if we 
sin equally ?’ 

‘O! cried Gwendoline, the 
colour rushing to her brow, ‘it’s the 
usual society formula, when we don’t 
want to be disturbed. I’ve learnt 
all the forms.’ 
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In the mean time Madlle. Jose- 
phine had appeared and drawn 
Valentine into the library, virtua!ly 
to write a letter. 

‘Is this checkmate for good ?’ 
he said angrily, after the message 
had been delivered. ‘She refuses 
to see me. How did she take my 
letter?’ 

‘I do not know, monsieur; but 
if—if you really do mean to see her, 
I can arrange it now. Come with 
me to her boudoir; she passes 
through it to dress for her 
drive.’ 

And this was the trusty servant 
chosen by a fond observant mother 
for her child’s good ! 

‘Yes, I will,’ he said bitterly, 
thinking of Lionel and _ feeling 
himself master of the situation. 
Never did a man more sincerely 
bless the fluctuating state of the 
foreign markets. ‘And what do 
you think she will do?’ he asked, 
leaning against the mantelpiece 
and looking round somewhat con- 
fusedly. 

‘She is Engleshe, she is there- 
fore strange, excentrigue,’ said the 
other, with a shrug, in a hissing 
murmur, disappointed at the turn 
affairs were taking ; the romance 
hardly savoured of a page of the 
Decameron. ‘ Hein, monsieur, she 
is coming !’ 

He went towards the window, 
bending his riding-whip in half in 
his nervousness, and looked down 
on to the flower-decked terrace be- 
low. Then he walked across the 
room and deliberately locked the 
door, putting the key in _ his 
pocket. 

‘She shall hear me this time,’ he 
muttered, with a dreamy feeling of 
bliss and content, as if again about 
to live through old scenes and 
memories—the misty but beloved 
past. 

Gwendoline uttered a_ short 
broken cry at sight of him; her 
agitated gaze wandered to his fea- 
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tures, as if she could scarcely rea- 
lise the truth. 

‘Why have you dared to seek 
me here,’ she cried, in a low tense 
voice, ‘in defiance of my wishes, 
my prayers? Do not approach 
me or speak, but leave the house, 
and for ever !" 

Valentine, standing with his back 
against the wall, turned, coolly 
locked the other door, and held 
her hands as in a vice. 

‘I intend to speak to you and 
say what I please, and you shall 
hear me ; both of those doors are 
locked and the keys are here. O, 
yes; you have avoided me, you 
have been very worldly, very pru- 
dent, quite worthy of the training 
you have had; but if you ring or 
call for assistance, we shall have a 
scene, a scandal. Better be quiet 
and listen to me ! 

He released her hands and threw 
himself into a low armchair, a sup- 
pressed and almost sullen despera- 
tion in his voice and manner which, 
for all their quietness, alarmed and 
bewildered her. 

‘Did you read my letter?’ he 
asked. ‘Had you only written me 
one little line, one kind sentence, 
in reply, it would not have been 
so hard to bear.’ 

‘I am sorry you have made me 
despise you. How could you expect 
an answer? I could not write what 
must be vilest treachery to another.’ 

‘I cannot forget you, madam ; 
that is all.’ 

‘What, then, is your honour— 
your affection worth, that you seek 
my destruction?’ she cried hoarsely, 
rising and standing before him. 
‘All this is more cruel than your 
hatred. I begged you to go away 
—to leave me for ever, and you 
promised in that letter—faithfully 
promised—you would do so.’ 

‘Your husband has asked me 
to remain ; he needs my aid. But 
enough of this; we won't talk of 
business here in a lady’s boudoir. 
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I have come to hold you to your 
word—to plead with you for the 
last time. Leave England with me 
to-day. I have everything ready for 
our flight.’ Fora moment there was 
profound silence She was too as- 
tounded, too overwhelmed to reply. 
‘And then,’ his voice sinking to that 
murmur which was a caress, ‘all 
this pain will end for both of us.’ 

‘You are very cruel,’ she sai‘, 
shrinking away, and paler than 
before, ‘and must be mad as well 
to talk to me like this.’ 

‘Try and remember all I once 
was to you. Merciful God! have 
you no remembrance—no pity ?” 

She realised her danger then; a 
convulsive tremor passed over her. 
What was this awful fasci 1ation that 
might grow too strong for resist- 
ance, that compelled her to 
own his mastery? She knew their 
meeting must end, and at once; 
and this growing agitation, which 
might mean weakness, roused her 
to make fresh efforts to retain her 
self-control. 

‘I will not listen to you any 
longer,’ she said, in a firm low 
voice. ‘I insist on your unlock- 
ing that door and letting me go. 
Am [a prisoner in my own house ?” 

A shudder swept through him; 
his face looked white and tortured 
ere he spoke again. 

‘O Valentine, she whispered, 
seeing that he suffered, ‘no one 
is really worth sinning for—no one ; 
and you—you cin have so many 
pleasures.’ 

He lifted his head, unmoved by 
her pleading. 

‘And if it is in my power to 
take away your home, to strip 
the walls of those valuable paint- 
ings, to make your husband a 
broken merchant, a bankrupt anda 
beggar—what then? . . . I could 
ruin Aim at a word.’ 

‘You mean ws,’ she said, her 
head erect, her heart beating to 
suffocation, flinging away his hand 
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as though it were an asp. ‘ Another 
proof of your honour, your chivalry, 
your friendship! But my place will 
then still be at his side, for I— 
God help me !—will have been in- 
strumental in that ruin.’ 

‘Did you think I meant it?’ he 
said passionately, throwing himself 
by her side, feverish entreaty 
in his voice. ‘Can you under- 
stand the anguish of daily-baffled 
hopes? My dearest, listen ; I love 
you. I want you to come to me, 
to be my wife when the law per- 
mits. I will settle all my fortune 
on you. I will make your life a 
heaven ; and what does it matter 
what the world thinks of us? Our 
past justifies us in loving now. . . 
You gave me your heart once, and 
if the world and society—which I 
believe you care for—blame us, we 
can take refuge in our love ; we will 
rear such ramparts of tenderness 
that the stones they throw from 
afar will not harm us; fortune, 
life, love, all are yours, and I will 
save Lionel’s credit.’ 

She remained silent; her face 
buried in her hands, overwhelmed 
with grief and fear. Was it indeed 
through her he had sought her 
husband’s ruin? For a moment 
the vision of Lionel penniless and 
friendless darted through her 
mind, and almost interrupted con- 
sciousness. The thought of her 
abandonment’ of the man whose 
downfall might be caused through 
another’s hatred, of the husband 
whose concentrated power and 
nobleness appealed to her imagi- 
nation and reverence, strengthened 
the sanctity of their union. Fal- 
sity, ingratitude, and caprice had 
never seemed so repulsive to her 
as now. ‘Have I not suffered 
enough?’ she murmured ; ‘and if 
this blow which you threaten falls, 
the cup of my sorrow will be full 
indeed. You want me to die.’ 

‘Ah! you have found that one 
love extinguishes another. You 
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care for him, and you are selfish, 
like all your sex. You will not 
save me from hell; you will de- 
stroy us both... . Yes, hate és 
strong; it gives courage, ingenuity, 
daring. I was only a careless 
light-hearted soldier till I learnt to 
hate; but the clever man of 
business has been, after all, ensnar- 
ed, and is now at my mercy; for 
hatred is a living force to itself, and 
has a genius of its own.’ 

He rose, abhorring himself for 
his crime and treachery, but goaded 
beyond himself by the tumult with- 
in. Can he ever forget her voice, 
her eyes, her lips, or the warm 
breathing life of her wild sea-born 
loveliness ? 

But the old unconscious sym- 
pathy between them, the fatal 
magnetism, had changed. He saw 
she was lost to him forever... . 
His yearning changed into dull 
despair. And Miss Carrington, 
with suspended breath, on her 
knees before the boudoir door, and 
one well opened eye at the key- 
hole, had tried in vain to turn that 
painted handle ever so softly, dis- 
covering at last that they were 
indeed locked in. 

She could have prayed, such was 
her excitement and horror, had not 
her curiosity been too keenly 
aroused. Lionel should hear of 
this; it was past all endurance ; 
an elegantly-minded spinster, who 
always took the very worst view of 
men and things, saw her sister-in- 
law’s reputation gone. Spare the 
wicked creature? Not likely! Leti- 
tia’s excitement was such she had 
but the faintest notion of what was 
said; but she could see his feet, 
and the gold handle of his riding- 
whip, and no cat ever watched a 
mouse with closer eagerness than 
Miss Carrington, through the key- 
hole, every movement of those 
magnificent patent leather boots. 

Gwendoline’s eyes met his as if 
she were his good angel pleading 








with him. ‘I am quite certain that, 
wild as are your words, you do not 
mean to work him harm. I know 
you too well for that,’ she said 
gently. 

‘And have you forgotten every- 
thing—our parting in the avenue, 
your words when you told me you 
would never change? I have lived 
for months on their memory.’ 

‘When I knew you were swept 
out of my path for ever, I suffered 
at first in a vague terrible way. 
I fancied my life must remain for 
ever wh ruins, and resolved to bear 
the burden as best I could.’ 

She paused and hesitated slightly, 
and he read her nature and mean- 
ing, and saw that, through her 
loving unselfishness towards her 
parents, a blessing had at last 
come to her borne by angels; that 
out of the cold dark shadow of 
loss a light had issued reflecting 
one image, and that her husband’s. 
Perhaps her spirit had divined that 
her first love was an idol of grosser 
coarser clay than Lionel, and awoke 
later on to a sense of having been 
deluded. 

‘Life is so strange,’ she said with 
a smile; ‘ it is like a great puzzle, 
which if we try to solve only en- 
tangles and bewilders us still more. 
. . » When I took an oath at the 
altar before God to be true, I 
should have kept it under any cir- 
cumstances. Let us be honest and 
fair to each other; do not for a 
moment think I cherish any affec- 
tion for you in secret, or am un- 
happy, or a martyr.... And I 
want you to put away all these pro- 
fitless miserable thoughts, and let 
us be friends.’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence as he came slowly 
towards Gwendoline, looking white 
and tired. 

‘ Then it’s good-bye at last, and 
I must go away alone,’ he said, with 
a short hard laugh. ‘ Won’t you 
shake hands ?” 

He unlocked one of the doors, 
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and flung both the keys on the 
table. The next minute she was 
clasped in his arms ; he drew her 
passionately to his breast, his burn- 
ing lips pressed to hers. ‘That is 
my farewell,’ he said, slowly releas- 
ing her. ‘It was no use to strug- 
gle, was it? Well, I have kissed 
you again and again, but for the 
last time; during all the long years 
when we may never meet you will 
have time to forgive. O, love! par- 
don, pardon!’ He flung himself be- 
fore her asasudden faintness threat- 
ened to rob her of reason—a sense 
of desolation, of irrevocable loss, 
deepening his gloom, as he saw 
the blanched face with its proud 
pure light turned from him with 
what he thought was aversion and 
disgust. 

She could see his eyes were dim 
and full of tears as he passed from 
her sight, and with a low sobbing 
cry she hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 
‘T'll have my bond ; I will not hear thee 
speak,’ 

Days went on, and nothing was 
further heard or seen of Valentine. 
Reginald had advised him to have 
a change of air, and enjoy the 
many privileges his great wealth 
afforded him. He tried to find 
distraction at Hurlingham, and fall 
in love with a distractingly pretty 
little girl over lawn-tennis and 
cream ices, accepting her mother’s 
invitation to join a boating-party on 
the river; bet Valentine, unfortu- 
nately, could not be thus consoled. 
The girl was too full of conceit and 
pretension to charm him, and even 
her babyish dimples suggested 
nothing to his imagination ; for it 
had been Gwendoline’s naturalness 
and the absence of anything 
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savouring of ‘make up’ or artifice 
that had so entranced him in the 
past, and he went away disgusted 
from Henley and a picnic at 
Burnham Beeches, where the 
young beauty flirted with a hand- 
some cousin, and Valentine saw 
through her own and her family’s 
general manceuvres. He was 
happier, after all, in the City ; its 
gloom harmonised with his mood. 
He was away from folly and vanity 
—face to face with a mastering 
purpose, the fulfilment of which 
alone seemed to give him peace. 
He had begun to drink, too, more 
than was good for him, although 
his fine features showed no trace 
of the insidious poison. His eyes 
grew dull and heavy; he had a 
feverish erratic way of acting, for 
he had created an ache that no- 
thing seemed to allay save the 
thought of a merciless vengeance. 
His fits of yearning to behold 
Gwendoline gradually faded into 
an embittered sense of injury. He 
wanted her to feel the stings of 
poverty, remorse, insult, all in one. 
The easy generous nature of the 
man seemed warped and destroyed. 
So as he sat in his office weaving 
his plans, mastering all the details 
of commerce, and seeing where he 
could strike and ensnare the cousin 
who trusted him, he felt the old 
battle-fever in his veins again—the 
lust of conquest, the longing to 
deal a deadly wound. Reginald 
was only too glad to find he kept 
away from Bayswater to seek to 
analyse his motives, and, seeing 
him in the Park with that spark- 
ling beauty, Lady Amoret Vane, 
thought he had consoled himself, 
and little guessed the soft-voiced 
Valentine was slowly developing 
into a cruel man, impervious to 
others’ suffering and needs, or that 
his thoughts were like wandering 
demons, that he had so encouraged 
they could not be banished at 
will. 
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Lionel Carrington was now in 
the full flush of prosperity ; he had 
overcome lis recent difficulties, 
and, with implicit confidence in his 
cousin’s honour, felt himself justi- 
fied in increasing his business, little 
guessing the plot that was laid for 
his destruction. 

‘I must not strike too soon,” 
Valentine would say, sitting in his 
large office in Lombard-street, and 
examining the bills that were sent 
for him to discount. ‘If I pulled 
him up now I know he has plenty 
of resources to fall back on. No, 
no; he must get deeper involved 
ere I can ruin him—absolutely and 
for ever’ 

Business, in City phrase, had 
been very brisk of late; bankers 
were civil and eager for discount- 
ing paper, their manners almost 
too complaisant to be lasting, 
and ‘come easy, go easy’ was 
the motto of the hour. Lionel 
had been enjoying himself to 
his heart’s content, accompanying 
Gwendoline to the various races, 
garden-parties, and balls of the 
season, entering into pleasure with 
fresh verve and an almost boyish 
light-heartedness ; and his sister 
could not bear to shatter his hap- 
piness by any warnings or sus- 
picions of ill. 

Miss Carrington considered 
Gwendoline completely ‘fooled’ 
her brother; she never guessed 
that a deep permanent love was 
awakened, or that Lionel’s influ- 
ence had expelled a fitful passion. 
When should she disclose that 
ugly secret ? she wondered. When 
give Lionel a résumé of the scene 
in the boudoir—the locked doors 
-—the violent embrace ? 

Perhaps she feared for the con- 
sequences. She, too, was in awe 
of Lionel; his wrath could be 
terrible, his resentment implaca- 
ble. He might banish his young 
wife who had deceived him from 
his roof’s shelter, and Letitia dis- 














liked to see the uprooting of sa- 
cred ties, dreaded the tongues of 
scandal, and the effects of the 
wound on his pride. She liked 
everything to be quite calm, pas- 
sionless, and commonplace ; and 
Lionel’s conduct, when trans- 
formed into a modern Othello, 
might be unsatisfactory for her 
own future comfort. On this fine 
July morning, as he drove towards 
the City, he alighted at a florist’s, 
where he ordered a quantity of 
choice flowers to be sent home; 
and then he called on a friend who 
wished to part with a magnificent 
horse, which he thought would 
be better suited for Gwendoline 
than her present one. He wrote 
a cheque for three hundred guineas, 
knowing she would be pleased to 
possess so valuable an animal— 
gentle too, and in every way suited 
for the Park ; and then he drove on 
to his office, mentally resolving to 
so arrange affairs that they could 
leave for Italy the following week. 
He had shipped goods heavily of 
late to China, and meant to realise 
a large and rapid fortune; and it 
was with considerable satisfaction 
he reviewed the many good turns 
Valentine had recently done him 
in the way of business. To one 
firm alone he had delivered goods 
to the tune of forty thousand 
pounds, and had drawn bills on 
account for this sum, which his 
cousin and banker had discounted 
at a low rate, and placed to his 
account; but as there is nothing 
so certain as the unforeseen, Lio- 
nel’s run of good luck received a 
severe check by the receipt of a 
letter, which Reginald handed him 
on his arrival, from the firm of 
Messrs. Amberley, Brimber, & Co., 
of Hong-Kong, one of those cele- 
brated and colossal firms that 
are spoken of as ‘ Rothschilds’ in 
their way. Lionel was in no par- 
ticular hurry to read this letter; 
he was struck by Reginald’s pallor 
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and agitation, and, glancing to- 
wards his hat, saw that he wore a 
wide crape band on it. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, old 
feliow ?? he asked, breaking the 
seal as he spoke; he had not 
yet glanced at the contents. 

‘I have lost my poor wife,’ 
Reginald said, his voice trembling 
a little. ‘We knew she could not 
last long. She only asked for me 
and her favourite Regy, and died 
this morning about four o’clock.’ 

‘Gwendoline saw her yesterday 
—took her some fruits and flowers. 
She said then she was very weak, 
but had no idea the end was so 
near. Go home, my dear Regi- 
nald; you can be in no fit state 
for office-work, I’m sure.’ 

‘Ah, Lionel,’ he said, rising to 
his feet, and laying his hand on 
his friend's shoulder, ‘ I shouldn’t 
have come to town at all to-day, 
but I met Valentine Hilliard driv- 
ing homewards as I went for the 
doctor. He had been to some 
party, I suppose. He was in his 
dog-cart; and I fear, from what 
he let slip, that there’s evil news 
from China.’ 

‘From China?’ repeated Lionel, 
startled at the other’s earnestness. 

Then he unfolded the letter, 
which ran thus : 


‘Hlong-Kong, China, 
Fune —, 188—. 
‘Dear Sir,—Owing to a sudden 
panic here—a sudden rise in the 
value of money—we shall not be 
able to meet our acceptances 
shortly falling due. Will you, 
therefore, kindly renew them, and 
thus save us from ruin? Trade is 
quite at a standstill: goods will 
not sell.—Yours faithfully in haste, 
‘ AMBERLEY, BRIMBER, & Co. 
‘ Lionel Carrington, Esq.’ 


‘I must speak to Hilliard,’ he 
suid, as the letter slipped from his 
hand. ‘He must renew the bills, 
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and prevent the presenting of the 
original ones.’ 

Reginald paused in his restless 
walk. ‘I mistrust the man sadly,’ 
he said, in a low pained voice; ‘he 
seems to me full of low diabolical 
cunning.’ 

‘ Great God! what do you mean, 
Reginald?’ cried Lionel, turning 
very pale. ‘I am at his mercy 
now—in his power! If I thought 
he meant to play me false ’—lifting 
his right hand— ‘ But why should 
he? We are the best of friends. 
He promised to stand by me 
through thick and thin. He urged 
me toshipthose last goods to China.’ 

‘It would all have been well, a 
magnificent spec,’ said Reginald 
thoughtfully, ‘if Amberley, Brim- 
ber, & Co. were sound, as we 
thought they were.’ 

‘] know they can right them- 
selves ultimately. It's only a 
temporary embarrassment,’ said 
Lionel quickly. ‘I must be off to 
Lombard-street at once, and see 
him personally. What makes you 
suspect him ?’ 

Reginald checked the words that 
were rushing to his tongue. Was 
it the force of a sensual passion that 
was blinding Valentine to all sense 
of honour? He had spoken very 
briefly when he met him this morn- 
ing regarding his decision about 
the bills, news of Amberley and 
Brimber’s threatened failure having 
already reached his ears; and Re- 
ginald’s clear vision, sharpened by 
years of experience in others’ vil- 
lany, read the flashing hatred, the 
burning triumph, in the strange gray 
eyes with the eagle-like glance, 
and understood everything. And 
he had never warned Lionel that 
this man might be indeed his bit- 
terest enemy. It had never oc- 
curred to him that there was any 
vile purpose folded away out of 
sight beneath those bland assur- 
ances of friendship and assistance. 

‘Heavens, he as done us, I 
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do believe !’ cried Reginald, striking 
the officetable heavily; ‘and I 
suspected no snare !’ 

‘Snare!’ repeated Lionel. ‘ Are 
you mad? What snare? What harm 
have I ever done him?’ 

‘ Men are strange,’ said Reginald 
cautiously ; ‘andonewhoisaroué— 
He must not breathe Gwendoline’s 
name. He dare not say to Lionel, 
‘ This man was once her lover ; he 
has tempted her, and found her 
true to you, and this is his re- 
venge.’ 

No; while hope remained that 
Valentine might relent, she must 
be spared ; her bright innocent life 
must not be tarnished by the breath 
of evil. She was learning to love 
her husband with all the ardour and 
force of her soul; and the girlish 
sacrifice of her hopes at her parents’ 
instigation was turning at last into 
a blessing What would be Lionel’s 
anguish at hearing she had deceived 
him—that through her his own 
ruin was consummated? Reginald 
shrank from enlightening him, from 
dashing aside his peace, trust, and 
hope, as he might shrink from stab- 
bing him in the dark with a poi- 
soned weapon. 

‘I know his ideas are not like 
mine on many subjects,’ said Lionel 
musingly ; ‘but, however wild his 
life may have been, it need not 
have rendered him heartless or un- 
faithful to his word.’ 

‘No, not necessarily ; but he may 
have envied your prosperity. There 
are many men who cannot bear to 
see others successful, and so bring 
them down. I know several. It’s 
through their love of power.’ 

‘I must test all this at once,’ 
said Lionel, taking up his hat. 

His calmness had returned, but 
his face looked pale and stern. 
Reginald understood then why 
people feared him. His confidence 
in Valentine’s honour was shaken, 
but not uprooted. His grand- 
father’s will had been a piece of 
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rank injustice, at which he had 
never murmured. 

Had he only inherited his just 
share of his relative’s wealth, much 
worry would have been prevented. 
And it was of this he mused as he 
wended his stepstowards Lombard- 
street. Something must happen to 
save his credit—to keep his name 
respected by his fellow-men. Many 
hats were doffed to him, many 
merchants button-holing him as he 
paused to chat with them at street- 
corners. They wanted his aid or 
patronage. And he showed no 
more signs of irritation or impa- 
tience at this delay than a Bona- 
parte who has hitherto governed his 
fate and the world at will. At last 
he arrived at his destination ; and 
Valentine, prepared for his visit, 
had fortified himself with a strong 
glass of brandy-and-water and a 
powerful cigar. 

*Good-morning,’ he said coldly, 
inclining his head and waving 
Lionel to a seat. ‘We've had bad 
news from China. I hear they 
have a money panic there.’ 

How he gloated over his own 
sense of power, and the agony of 
that other sitting there before him 
so white and calm! He had con- 
quered him now. ‘This savage un- 
calculating hatred, that would make 
his cousin's life a wreck, filled his 
soul with a kind of exultant glow. 

‘I suppose you will renew those 
bills ?? said Lionel carelessly, but 
fixing his eyes on Valentine’s 
face. 

He saw then how much he had 
altered, and it warned him of an 
unexpected and mysterious change 
of circumstances and conduct on 
the part of Hilliard. 

‘Money is tight just now,’ said 
Valentine, avoiding Lionel’s glance. 
‘I’m very sorry to refuse you; 
but discount is limited, and our 
balances are light.’ 

* You refuse me!’ said Lionel, a 
world of scorn, irony, and con- 
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tempt in his tone. ‘ Why—why do 
you wish to ruin me?’ 

Valentine laughed a little. 

‘We must all take care of our- 
selves in this wicked world,’ he said 
languidly, with a slight shrug, drop- 
ing the ash of his cigar on to the 
floor and scattering it with his 
foot. ‘You have other friends 
who can assist you.’ 

Reginald’s. warning rushed 
through Lionel’s mind with over- 
whelming force. Was this fair 
smiling man indeed his enemy ? 

‘And you gave me your word 
you would see me through this,’ 
said Lionel, still quietly ; and when 
he rose and stood before Valen- 
tine a chill crept through him at 
the thought that 4e was her hus- 
band. *A man’s word ought to 
be his bond.’ 

‘I’m sorry I cannot oblige you ; 
I have other clients who must be 
considered, answered Valentine, 
rising to his feet. 

There was a repressed pain on 
Lionel’s white chiselled face that 
seemed to give it grand statue-like 
beauty; only now, when he un- 
derstood the cold dishonour of the 
man he had trusted, his utter dis- 
loyalty and shallow selfishness, he 
yielded to a gesture of disdain, 
and a dangerous light came to his 
eves. 

‘You robbed me of my inherit- 
ance,’ he said slowly; ‘you gained 
my trust only to play a traitor’s 
part. I believe you have schemed 
my destruction; and now, when 
my credit is gone, and not only 
mine, but that of the Chinese mer- 
chants, who, given time, could 
easily right themselves, tell me 
why you have cajoled me and 
acted all along like a villain.’ 

Valentine’s right hand was 
clenched ; a flush of anger rose to 
his brow. 

‘Your words are not choice,’ 
he said passionately ; ‘have a care 
how you talk to me. For half 
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such insults as yours, I would have 
once called a man out and killed 
him at twelve paces.’ 

‘I should nevertheless decline 
to fight such a coward,’ said Lio- 
nel, moving towards the door, ‘and 
a thief. You undermined me in 
the opinion of my grandfather; you 
stole the money that should have 
been mine ; and, relying on your 
honour and friendship, I have 
been entrapped and destroyed. If 
this is your friendship for men, 
what must be your love for wo- 
men ?” 

He said no more, but passed 
slowly down the wide stone stair- 
case into the street, stiil with that 
superb attitude of defiance and 
scorn that, with his magnificent 
frame, gave him an air of godlike 
grandeur, and made the other re- 
spect him to the last. Beneath 
that classic impassive calm were 
torrents of angry vehement feel- 
ings, whose fury, though all re- 
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pressed, seemed to reach and 
sweep over his enemy with sub- 
duing force. 

To a man of his elevated mind, 
thoughtful, refined, philosophic, the 
blow would have a still more crush- 
ing significance. Valentine envied 
him the possession of the love 
which he‘had lost as he had never 
before envied any one. Not with 
ordinary means or through the 
usual commonplace channels of 
custom and contact had he won 
the’ pure bright soul that had in 
reality ever evaded him; its high- 
est and finest transports were Lio- 
nel’s. 

‘Curse him! I cannot change 
him into a cad,’ muttered Valen- 
tine, throwing himself back on his 
office-chair, ‘but I don’t envy his 
feelings when he has to face the 
storm alone. I wonder if he'll 
come back to-morrow, hat in hand, 
cringing to me for aid? Some of 
them do.’ 


[To be continued. } 
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By JOHN HILL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ WILD ROSE,’ 
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I. 


‘Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus.’ 
HORACE, 


‘I Have found the idyll of my 
existence,’ remarked George Sterne 
to me suddenly, as he lay back in 
his armchair, drawing at a semi- 
extinct cigar, and fondling a large 
Persian cat. 

‘Is it the only real, true, and 
genuine one, like that of last year, 
or the other, six months ago, on 
which you wasted so much time, 
and consumed so much good paper 
and ink and midnight oil ?’ 

‘Sir, since the period when qua- 
ternary man strewed our shores 
with his bones and kitchen mid- 
dens, no one has had more than 
one truly passionate love, and that 
is, the one of the present moment. 
The past ones are gone to join 
those weeping on this side Lethe, 
or sleeping on the other. The 
future ones have not emerged 
from the eternal darkness to which 
they will one day return. -Don’t 
you agree with Voltaire that there 
is, after all, no greater pleasure 
than the sensation afforded by 
stroking a smooth, writhing, caress- 
ing, long-haired cat ?’ 

‘I think you are taking a great 
deal of trouble to explain what I, 
in common with the general unen- 
lightened public know already— 
namely, that we don’t generally 
love much more than one female 
at once, and that gifted persons 
like yourself, who write lyrics on 
tobacco and absinthe, have a God- 
given faculty for divesting them- 
selves of all recollection of their 


recent flames as soon as they dis- 
cover a newer and more interesting 
one.’ 

‘You have simply described 
baldly and badly what I described 
picturesquely and well.’ 

‘Tell more about the idyll.’ 

‘I was on the sea-shore one 
evening this autumn—somewhere 
on the east coast—it matters not 
where. I was merely strolling, to 
smoke, to see the sea and the sky, 
and to sympathise with the dreary 
beauty of the coast. It was flat, 
muddy, and far-stretching, and 
might have been a piece of Hol- 
land. There was a sort of path, 
along which one could walk, of 
that queer, sickly, yellowish grass 
that marks the transition from land 
to shore mud. I stood still watch- 
ing the colours of the pale after- 
glow reflected in the pools and 
patches of water, with long greenish 
black-shadowy intervals of mud. 
Seagulls shrieked over it all, and I 
made rhymes.’ 

‘Lively combination. Is the 
rest of the idyll as exhilarating as 
the beginning ?” 

‘Silence! Take example by 
Puss. She doesn’t interrupt.’ 

‘She has gone to sleep. Con- 
tinue.’ 

‘Two human beings attracted 
my attention. Lovers of course. 
No one but lovers, poets, winkle- 
catchers, and gulls would frequent 
such a beastly place. The male 
being was lower middle-class, in 
his Sabbath attire. It was a Sun- 
day, did I say? The female wasa 
curly-headed dark girl, with a true 
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Greek mouth, made for kisses and 
singing, rare specimen, ard steelly 
green eyes. She was observing to 
the other, “ You won’t forget me, 
will you?” ‘No fear.” Then I 
started them like partridges, and 
they went away, and the dusk re- 
ceived them out of my sight. I 
remember every detail of that 
scene, and the sadness of the light 
that was on sea and land.’ 

‘Spare the saffron sky and the 
sadness. I know them by heart 
from Grosvenor Gallery pictures. 
Go on.’ 

‘I never saw a face like that 
before, and I thought I should 
never see it again.’ 

‘And I suppose you have seen 
it again ?” 

‘I have. Gaslight had suc- 
ceeded to gloaming, and the weird 
and lonesome flat shore was re- 
placed by a lively little tobacco- 
shop in Nelson-street, Strand. I 
strolled in by accident.’ 

‘And she recognised you rap- 
turously ?” 

‘No, she didn’t. And her first 
memorable utterance to me was, 
** Box of lights, sir? Thank you.” 
I entered into one of those easy 
discourses so fitted to display my 
general talents and charms, and 
finally bewildered her utterly, and 
made her take an interest in me by 
mysterious allusions to the Norfolk 
coast. Come and see her. It 
isn’t late. She is charming.’ 

‘Tu te brusles a la chandeélle’ 

‘Rot! You might, who are 
earnest, industrious, temperate, and 
chaste: I am a loafer with a large 
practice, and have spent my time 
in dashing through candle-flames 
in a sort of blockade-rurning style. 
Got burnt once. Grown a new 
pair of fireproof wings _ since. 
Come along. It’s only 11 P.M.’ 


Ada. 


II. 


‘And withal he does take this same 
filthy roguish tobacco,’—B, JONSON. 


Hap I the pen of the modern 
descriptive paragraphist, and you 
the patience of his readers, my 
long-suffering and bewildered pe- 
ruser, I might give you a present- 
ment combining the panoramic 
vastness of Doré with the minute 
correctness of Meissonier, or the 
laborious ‘documentary’ fidelity 
of Zola, of the Strand when the 
playhouses empty themselves. 
But you can stroll out any night, 
and see for yourself. And this 
was just ‘ any’ night, and you were 
very likely there, standing on the 
steps of the Gaiety, or, if you pre- 
fer, Exeter Hall, languidly watching 
the turbulent tides of men meeting, 
complicating at crossings, and 
strangulating in side-streets. And 
you remarked, Odi profanum vul- 
gus, unaware that George Sterne 
and I formed part of the crowd; 
to anathematise which you ran- 
sack a rusty classic memory. But 
the ad dctorem style is apt to de- 
generate into impertinent flippancy, 
as 1 have noticed before when so 
far led astray as to use that rather 
antique literary stratagem. 

To proceed. The shades of a 
November night had long succeed- 
ed to those of a November day, 
when two pedestrians might have 
been seen ascending the steep 
slope of Nelson-street, Strand, with 
languid steps. The younger and, 
in his own eyes, better-looking of 
the two travellers possessed a face 
of rare intelligence and some 
comeliness, of a fair aquiline type, 
with deep-set, large-orbited blue 
eyes; a kind of face that is dull at 
breakfast, and lights up, as it were, 
with gas at night. His form was 
slight, spare, and symmetrical. 
His dress was like that of other 
young men. He lived on his 
means, studied the literature of his 
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own and other countries, and oc- 
casionally increased that of his own 
by an eccentric essay, or a verse or 
two from a very lazy lyre. We 
label him George Sterne. 

The older, and in his own esti- 
mation the wiser, of the two, may 
remain nondescript and anony- 
mous, as only affecting the story in 
the insignificant capacity of author. 

These two travellers suddenly 
dived into a small tobacconist’s 
shop. 

‘Ah, thank goodness you are 
alone, my young friend. Would 
you believe it ?’ added Sterne, turn- 
ing to me. ‘I stayed here for at 
least a quarter of an hour the other 
day, when there were, I think, four 
different youths of the baser sort 
crowding round and filling the 
place with their hideous second- 
hand jests and music-hall scraps.’ 

The idyllic one was leaning over 
the counter on her elbows, and 
looking up at us. I took the op- 
portunity to verify Sterne’s descrip- 
tion. There indeed was the curly 
black head, small and round, the 
graceful classic mouth of the true 
Cupid’s-‘ bow’ pattern, the sym- 
metric oval face, pale and clear, 
with straight dark eyebrows and 
gtay-green eyes under a low fore- 
head—a very unusual and very 
charming whole. That head came 
off some pedestal in the ground- 
floor galleries of the British 
Museum, I think, and persuaded 
some Pygmalion to endow it with 
all the life and liveliness of later 
nineteenth-century London. 

‘There was a fair, fresh-faced 
youth, evidently possessed of a 
strong faith in his own fascinations, 
and unaware that dolls and other 
things in this world owe their ap- 
parent solidity and convexity to 
sawdust and cotton-wool.’ 

‘Why didn’t you talk yourself, 
sir?’ said Ada; ‘you didn’t speak 
a word till they were all gone.’ 

‘I wished not to compete with 
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them for the privilege of amusing 
you. As amatter of fact, they and 
you amused me. ‘Then there was 
a very terrible person of the ’Arry 
type, who travelled for a manufac- 
turer of spittoons—am I not right, 
Ada ?—a very suitable employment 
for him, too. Hada habit of using 
long words he imperfectly under- 
stood, of misusing his aspirates, and 
of making jokes that caused a creep- 
ing sensation and erection of the 
hair ; I shall think of him when- 
ever I use a spittoon henceforth.’ 

‘He is always coming out with 
a new music-hall song. I don’t 
know how he finds time to go to 
such places,’ said Ada. 

‘ Then there were two common- 
place youths with clinging trousers 
and hats with large curly brims, 
belonging to the tribe known by 
connoisseurs as La-di-da—a Chinese 
word, I believe. They have the 
merits of the oysters, 


** Their hair was brushed, 
Their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat ;” 


and I hope they may be overtaken 
soon by some walrus or carpenter 
walking in the Strand. Give my 
friend a cigar, Ada, please ; one of 
those I suffered from so much last 


time I was here. [I'll stand him 
any amount while I am here, but 
I really could not smoke them my- 
self.’ 

And George, the fastidious, se- 
lected and lit a cigar from his own 
case. 

‘Do you ever smoke, Ada?’ 

‘ Sometimes—cigarettes.’ 

‘ Please smoke now.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because it is more sociable ; 
and because I like to see girls 
smoking.’ 

*I used to smoke on the sly, at 
school, when I was a small girl,’ 
said Ada the idyllic, fixing a ci- 
garette into a small meerschaum 
holder and lighting it. 

‘Of course you did; and you 
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cut or singed your eyelashes to 
make them grow long, and you 
drank scent to make your eyes 
brilliant, and you deemed it a 
luxury to eat jam at dead of night, 
after which you revelled in the 
forbidden Ouida by the light of 
the equally forbidden surreptitious 
candle-end.’ 

‘Where did you pick up all 
those ideas ?’ 

‘ Instinct.’ 

Pause—during which Ada tried 
to make smoke-rings by contorting 
her pretty face, without any result. 

‘Do you know why I smoke? 
Not because I like smoking, but 
because I want to colour this 
holder. Funny, isn’t it ?” 

‘It is the reason why half the 
feilows one knows smoke. But in 
this particular instance you did it 
to please me. By the way, does 
our seaside suitor know that we 
smoke cigarettes? Perhaps the 
meerschaum holder was a parting 
gift of his? 

*O, he is—well, he is at the 
seaside,’ replied Ada, smiling up 
curiously at him from her sphinx- 
like attitude on the glass counter- 
case. ‘And Mr. Perkins gave me 
the holder,’ she added. 

‘ Ah, the spittoon-man, I think ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I'll give you whichever 
cigarette-holder in the shop you 
like, if you will throw that one in 
the fire, or into the spittoon, if you 
consider it more appropriate.’ 

‘Do you really mean what you 
say ?” 

‘Well, yes, for once in away, I do.’ 

‘Then I think I shall take you 
at your word. Let me see, I 
wonder which I should like? 

‘Try this of mine. I flatter 
myself it is prettier than any I see 
in this emporium. I got it in 
Vienna.’ 

‘O, that’s awfully pretty. I 
say, it’s really very kind of you. 
Thanks, so much,’ 


‘QO, you'll thank me enough 
some day. I give it to you out of 
pure selfishness, as everybody does 
everything else. It happens to 
please me to help to complete a 
very pretty picture by working in 
some suitable and pretty acces- 
sories. That is all. Never give 
people credit for disinterested 
generosity until you have a reason 
to.’ 

‘You had better bring out a 
copy-book with some new maxims, 
or write a new “ Book of Proverbs,”’ 
remarked Ada. 

‘I am going to: “ Every-day 
Life, with Commentary, by G. 
Sterne.” I should keep a journal, 
if it wasn’t that it would constantly 
remind me of things I want to for- 
get, while I could remember all I 
wanted without it. Tell me, you 
ingenuous young person, is this 
your first venture to the metropolis, 
from the gull-tramped shores of 
East Anglia?’ 

*No, indeed. I was born in 
London. I was only on a holiday 
down there.’ 

‘ Pursuing a holiday task to keep 
your hand in?” 

‘Just so.’ 

‘So you were born in London? 
Strange coincidence ; so was I.’ 

‘What part were you born in ?” 

*Park-lane. And you ?” 

* Drury-lane. Funny, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘It may have been. I don’t 
remember. I believe it wasn’t for 
some parties concerned. Now 
doesn’t it occur to you that the 
other party to your holiday task on 
the British coast might be regard- 
ing it in the light of something 
more serious? Can’t you imagine 
him at this present moment sitting 
upon his bed, and gnawing his 
nails with despair at not being 
able to get away to London?’ 

‘I can’t imagine it. But if he 
is doing anything so ridiculous, 
I’m sure I don’t care.’ 

‘No; I shouldn’t think you did 
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care. You look as if you never 
had cared yet. But you will some 
day.’ 


‘I am not quite certain what 
you are talking about, are you?” 

‘Never mind. Let us be fri- 
volous. What is to-day ?’ 

‘ Friday.’ 

‘Then by a natural and calen- 
dric sequence of events to-morrow 
is Saturday. Can you have a 
severe sick-headache to-morrow 
from about six P.M. onwards, and 
get the people here to mind the 
shop ?” 

‘I always have that evening 
free—why ?” 

‘Will you do my friend and me 
the favour of dining with us or 
teaing with us, at six or seven, and 
then we can debate on things in 
general, over coffee and cigarettes, 
and perhaps visit what our ances- 
tors called the play-house ?” 

*You are very kind. Yes, I 
can come. I think I know you 
well enough to trust you.’ 

‘You don’t know me the least. 
However, you have talked to me 
for about a month several times a 
day, and think you have probed 
my personality to the core, which 
appears to have satisfied you. 
Shall I come and fetch you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

And the little sphinx shook 
hands across the counter. 


III. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE, AND REFLEC- 
TIONS THEREON. 


Anp so—I like stories that con- 
tinue ‘and so; it reminds one of 
childhood’s distant days—and so 
we left the fair trader in tobacco, 
and turned our steps toward the 
sad, solemn, old stone bridge, with 
its still soft spheres of electric 
light. The two policemen cast a 
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glance at us, to see if we looked 
like probable suicides, which I pre- 
sume we did not, as they imme- 
diately resumed their conversation, 
probably on the last murderer 
Scotland Yard had failed to appre- 
hend. 

We stood still in one of the 
dilatations of the side-walk, and 
glanced around at the extraordi- 
nary scene presented by the Thames 
at night, under a nearly full moon, 
mixing its light with all those of 
the embankments and _ bridges. 
Charing Cross Station looked very 
extraordinary, like a polished gray- 
metal cylinder, from the effect of 
the internal light struggling through 
the dirty, quasi opaque, glass roof. 
Every now and then a dazzling 
white cloud would appear at the 
mouth of it, and plunge across the 
bridge into the darkness of Lam- 
beth. On the other side of the 
bridge the buildings of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and Somerset House, 
or whatever they are, looked very 
large, pale, and imposing, almost 
like the ghost of some ‘city of old 
time’ of solid silent marble. Of 
course we knew it was not marble, 
and simply a heavy limestone 
building of the Later Muddled 
style ; but facts of this kind vanish 
under the moon’s magic, and fic- 
tions assume a solid reality. I 
threw the end of my cigar over the 
parapet, and watched the spark 
suddenly go out as it met the 
water, 

‘To save you from making the 
moralisation on suicide I see trem- 
bling on your lips, with the inevit- 
able quotation from Hood,’ ob- 
served Sterne, ‘I will ask you 
what you think of Ada?’ 

‘She is a very pretty girl. Whot 
she has inside that very shapely 
little head I had not much oppor- 
tunity of judging, as you kept all 
the conversation to youself.’ 

‘Well, you'll see to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, but look here, you know—’ 
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‘Now, I know exactly what you 
are going to say. What you want 
to know is, how is it all going to 
end? Well, I tell you it isn’t 
going to end at all, or particularly 
begin.’ 

* My dear sir, it’s begun. When 
you take the trouble to exert your- 
self to talk on purpose for a girl to 
listen, it means a good deal.’ 

‘Let it; what matter? It won’t 
be worse for her than for me, what- 
ever happens.’ 

* Question.’ 

‘Ada is a girl who will profit 
hugely by the occasional society of 
intellectual men. I need hardly 
explain to which men I refer. She 
is too good to be left entirely to 
the blandishments of ’Arries, and 
the mental food represented by 
the Family Herald.’ 

‘She has, I notice, what is rare 
in girls—a certain amount of com- 
mon sense, and a habit of either 
telling the truth, or romancing in a 
way not difficult to see through, 
except for the youth of the period, 
who believe anything that is flat- 
tering to themselves. One can 
trust her as one would a man, and 
talk of her as a good fellow. She 
believes the wholesome doctrine 
that life is no good unless it is 
enjoyed, and ought to be encour- 
aged. A little cultivation would 
mean an immense deal to her.’ 

‘With you as cultivator, I pre- 
sume ?” 

‘Why not I as well as another? 
You don’t want her, I suppose ?” 

‘1? O, I don’t go in for the 
fair sex at all, except as a specta- 
tor, an outsider, as you know very 
well,’ 

‘ Then what in sin is the matter 
with you, and what are you talking 
about all this time?” 

‘I was only trying to hint—I 
might have known I might as well 
have tried to set this river back- 
wards by breathing on it—that you 
and this Ada—who is, after all, 
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rather a nice girl, and younger than 
you—are likely to get into some 
scrape that you may both regret, 
or at any rate that she may.’ 

* My dear and unco-guid friend, 
as Burns would say—bosh! In 
other words, we are both of us— 
Ada and I—too well protected by 
the regard for number one which 
any man or girl of London experi- 
ence learns to get. We know how 
to amuse, and perhaps instruct, 
ourselves, and will do so till we 
are tired; and then forget each 
other’s existence ; “‘and neither is 
most to blame.”’ 

‘Very well—voyons ! 
stroll homewards.’ 


Let us 


IV. 


‘Quand un bon souper la réveille.’ 
MIMI PINSON. 

THE scene has now changed, if 
you please, to Sterne’s rooms, 
where a group of three sat round 
a simple but efficient dinner, fur- 
nished by a German restaurateur 
whom we always patronised. 

‘Now understand, Ada, the 
gilded youth of the period would 
offer you champagne—pink cham- 
pagne—on an occasion like this. 
I am not of that tribe, and I offer 
you what is more wholesome, more 
easily taken in considerable quanti- 
ties, and, in my opinion, much 
nicer—lager beer. These glass 
mugs and jugs and things I picked 
up when a student in Germany, 
and they represent to me many a 
festive scene gone away in the 
Ewigkeit. 1 hope youapplaud my 
choice ?’ 

*‘O, yes. I’m awfully fond of 
lager, and the glasses are really 
pretty; and it’s something new, 
too. I don’t care much for cham- 
pagne.’ 

‘Or for gilded youths either, I 
hope? I think you will find Jack 
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and myself, with all our numerous 
failings, rather different from the 
La-di-da school of philosophy. Ah, 
you should have seen us together 
a year or two ago, when our pas- 
sions were young and our wills 
reckless. Let me fill your glass.’ 

‘When was this?’ 

‘When we were boys together,” 
as the poet says. You observe 
how superannuated we are now.’ 
(George was five-and-twenty, I a 
year older.) ‘We once thought 
we were in love with the same 
girl—a person like Moore’s Lesbia, 
who had a beaming eye, that could 
not completely make up its mind 
for whom it beamed. It is always 
unadvisable,’ added Sterne, ‘for 
two men-friends to associate with 
one nice girl. There’s sure to be 
a difficulty of some kind, unless 
they have, like us, realised the fact 
that there does not exist the girl 
for whom it is worth while to split 
the friendship of two decent men.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Ada, with a grace- 
ful moue. 

‘You are not accustomed to 
be talked to in that way? Ah, 
well, you must learn that I always 
say what I mean, and am, there- 
fore, seldom complimentary.’ 

‘Well, no, you are not,’ replied 
Ada. 

‘Are all our glasses charged? 
Let us drink, Ada and Jack, “ Vive 
fa compagnie, and the revival of 
old times !”’ And three tall cylin- 
drical sededs of foaming amber 
beer touched one another, and 
were partially emptied down three 
human throats. 

‘I am glad to see that pictures- 
que little head of yours at our 
table,’ went on Sterne; ‘and I 
hope I may often see it there again.’ 

‘I think you had better get 
some more respectful ideas about 
girls, Mr. Sterne, or pretend to 
have them, at any rate, first.’ 

‘ Respect them ?’ replied he, with 
the most innocent air of surprise. 
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* But how can I? And what should 
I gain by pretending to? Would 
you respect me if I did—any more 
I mean than you do now?’ 

‘I am afraid you have not been 
improved by your experiences.’ 

‘Ah! Don’t you wish you had 
got me at an earlier date? I 
should have had to confess “I 
came-—I saw—I was conquered.” 
Two years ago I should have gone 
wild about you, Ada—made verses 
about you, and disturbed my 
night's rest thinking about you.’ 

‘You are very candid. And 
what has happened between this 
and two years ago?’ 

‘ Two years ago I passed through 
the fiery furnace of a man’s life, 
heated hotter for me than for most 
people. I owe to a certain person 
certain experiences of great plea- 
sure and great suffering, which 
every fellow who is worth anything 
goes through at some period of 
his life. They have been to mea 
sort of searing process, which has 
altered me from a gay and frivo- 
lous, and withal sentimental, youth 
to the stony monument of worldly 
wisdom you now see before you. I 
have lived and loved a little, wasted 
much and wanted more, discovered 
the fragility of vows, and a lot of 
other things I might have known 
before, such as that all girls are 
very much alike in some respects, 
and generally look, and behave, 
and talk alike under the same cir- 
cumstances. One of their unfor- 
tunate weaknesses is an inability 
to love a man more than six 
months at the outside.’ 

‘ Oo P 

‘ Moral—if any—make the most 
of those six months while they 
last, and look for some one else 
when they are over. Then you 
score; otherwise you get scored 
off. Excuse slang, and take some 
more beer.’ 

‘I think I prefer you two years 
ago.’ 
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‘ Too late to alter that now, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘It is a pity you don’t write 
some of your experiences for the 
benefit of those who have not gone 
through the fiery furnace.’ 

‘I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
go through it, if I have had to. 
But I am thinking of writing a sort 
of mentor for young men entering 
life, with full descriptions of the 
various temptations they ought to 
avoid, as well as of the various 
forms of Scrape, and the ways of 
getting into and out of them. 
Wouldn't the parents and guardians 
send a deputation to thank me !’ 

‘I can imagine the sort of book 
you would write.’ 

‘Can you? I can tell you if 
Jack and I really compiled a true 
account of our various adventures, 
it would be as morally instructive 
as the confessions of Gil Blas, or 
the renowned Thomas and Jere- 
miah. Ada, where shall we go to- 
night? I believe you would like 
to be taken to a pantomime, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk as if 
I were a baby, Mr. Sterne; I’m 
not one.’ 

‘Indeed, I think you are, and I 
advise you to remain one as long 
as you can.’ 

Ada pouted and looked puz- 
zled—a little frightened, perhaps, 
at George’s queer offhand way of 
treating her—certainly unlike the 
quasi-complimentary half-prurient 
chatter of the golden youth who 
formed the bulk of the worshippers 
at her shrine. 

‘I think I can find a drama 
somewhere that will interest you 
and may amuse me. Let us make 
ourselves comfortable with smoke 
and coffee, however, now.’ 

I shall always remember well 
that scene in George’s picturesque 
rooms, full of weapons, books, ob- 
jects of art, and marvellous odds 
and ends from various countries, 


Ada. 


all slightly infected with a sweet, 
heavy Oriental odour that he liked. 
He lay back in a deep, dusky, 
green-velvet armchair, and watched 
this pretty black-and-white vision 
of a girl flitting and prying about 
like a kitten among his penates, 
giving the room an expression it 
had never worn before; and, as 
he let the smoke slowly stream 
from his nostrils, and his eyes half 
close with a sense of lazy satisfac- 
tion, I could not help thinking of 
the trite old simile of the serpent 
fascinating some gentle, pretty, in- 
nocent animal. I have no right, 
however, to call George a serpent 
nor Ada innocent. He was a good 
friend, a pleasant companion, and 
altogether a lovable fellow; but 
as I looked at his handsome face 
and determined mouth, I felt a 
curious pity for this young girl. 
Perhaps if she had been plain I 
should not have pitied her at all ; 
but then there would have been no 
occasion, as far as George was 
concerned. 

‘After all,’ he suddenly said, 
‘the truly permanent and worthy 
joys of life are comfort and to- 
bacco.’ 

Ada settled down near him at 
length, and, looking at him rather 
sadly and helplessly, said, 

‘ Are you ever in earnest ?” 

‘That is a question I often ask 
myself. Why? 

‘I wonder if you really mean all 
you say—about nothing mattering 
except comfort and tobacco ?’ 

‘Well, isn’t tobacco a very seri- 
ous matter? Iam sure you ought 
to think so.’ 

‘Of course ; it’s bread and-but- 
tertome. But—’ 

* But what ?” 

* You haven't answered my ques- 
tion.’ 

George turned his head and 
looked into Ada’s face, lit up by 
the flames ofa ‘ good sea-coal fire.’ 
Then he said, 
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‘Listen, Ada. 
all you have heard me say hitherto 
was my habitual armour of defence, 
assumed to protect my personal 
susceptibility against all kinds of 
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strong feelings; supposing that 
only individuals of a certain rare 
kind could detect the holes in my 
harness, or make me take it off, 
and discover the animal inside, 
and see how great a contrast his 
real weakness is to the strength of 
the mail-clad sentiments he utters ; 
supposing—I only say supposing— 
some “rare and radiant maiden” 
had succeeded in very nearly ac- 
complishing that infrequent feat, 
and I felt compelled to inform her 
of the melancholy fact—would you 
think better of me then ?’ 

George’s eyes were still bent 
upon her face. Her eyes only met 
his for a second. 

‘TI think I should.’ 

‘Well, suppose it, then.’ And 
he leaned back his head again in 
the chair and smoked slowly, and 
the satisfied half-amused expression 
crept back into his face. 

‘Jack!’ said he suddenly, ‘it’s 
time we went, if we are going any- 
where. Go and find a hansom, 
will you, there’s a good boy? Don’t 
be in a hurry. Get a nice capa- 
cious one, and then we can all 
three be conveyed in it.’ I went. 
When I returned I saw, or thought 
I saw, a slight change in Ada’s ex- 
pression, which told me as surely 
as if I had been an eye-witness, 
that George had kissed her—and 
that with her codperation, not 
resistance. I lit a cigarette in 
silence, and put on my overcoat. 
George was lazy still, and imper- 
turbable as ever, as he would have 
been if an earthquake had cloven 
the floor of his dining apartment 
and separated him by an abyss of 
three stories from his own door. 

‘The cab is waiting. Are you 
dreaming, old man?’ at last I ask. 

‘I was dreaming. I dreamed I 
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was on a wide melancholy shore, 
at the time of the dewfall, and I 
smelt the spray, and heard the gulls 
calling, and saw the last traces of 
pale salmon-colour leave the still 
pools of water ; and I saw a strange 
creature, a beautiful girl, born in 
the time when the world was 
younger, and ruled by the gods 
that are dead, who had slept 
through centuries of barbarism and 
violence and folly, and suddenly 
appeared a stray from some up- 
known place where the old snows 
and autumn leaves are swept to, 
where the years go, and all things 
that die but are not forgotten—’ 

‘ The cab will charge for waiting, 
you know.’ 


¥. 
A MELODRAMA. 


WE drove to a theatre. We oc- 
cupied a small but comfortable 
box on the second tier. The play 
was one of the modern kind, so 
popular among a large class of the 
public, where Virtue and Vice are 
severely contrasted, and pursue 
one another through five or six 
realistic fab/eaux, in an intricate 
plot with many dramatis persone, 
across Leicester square, down into 
the New Cut, from there by a 
sudden jump into the Aquarium, 
or an Atlantic ocean steamer, 
where an explosion, caused by the 
vile machinations of Vice, reveals 
Virtue floating on a raft on an 
eddying, seething sea, shaken up 
by a rope held by A®olus at one 
wing and Poseidon at the other, in 
their shirt-sleeves. Vice is removed 
at theclimax bya policeman —no, by 
a detective, I beg his pardon—who 
knows everything and is everywhere 
(which, we are aware, are distin- 
guishing characteristics of the plain- 
clothes force), while Virtue, who is 
ofcourse represented by two people 
of opposite sexes, lives happy ever 
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after. George and Ada attracted 
a certain amount of attention from 
the house as they leaned over the 
balcony, and many opera-glasses 
were directed at them, and many 
people wondered to whom two 
such striking faces could belong. 
He was rather amused—more by 
Ada’s impressions than by the play 
itself, and smiled silently when she 
clung to his arm in the more 
agonising scenes. At the end of 
the second act I left them, to 
smoke a cigarette and get a drink. 
In the passage running round the 
back of the second balcony, or 
‘upper boxes,’ I found a young 
man, with a stern expression on his 
rather commonplace features, lean- 
ing on the back partition of the 
seats, and gazing fixedly at the two 
faces in the box I had just left. 
An ordinary-looking young man, I 
should say from the country, by the 
cut of his clothes and his ruddy 
and youthful appearance. He sur- 
prised me by suddenly addressing 
me, and saying, 

‘I say, I saw you with them up 
there just now! Whois he? 

‘Who is who?’ 

‘That fellow with—her,’ point- 
ing at our box. 

* That fellow is a friend of mine. 
May I ask what business that is 
of yours ?” 

‘I beg pardon if I’ve been rude, 
and to a stranger; but look here, 
I’m not used to London ways yet, 
though I’m beginning to learn 
"em pretty quick, it seems,’ he 
replied with a savage sort of laugh. 
‘I came up to day from Norfolk to 
see that girl you see up there—she 
was engaged to me last summer. 
I went to the shop, and they told 
me she was out for the evening. 
Thinks I to myself, I don’t quite 
like that, but I shall see her to- 
morrow, and it'll be all right. I 
came in here just because I thought 
I'd like to go to a big London 
theatre, never having been before. 


Ada. 


I thought it all very good, and very 
wonderfully done, and I was look- 
ing at the people’s dresses, the 
swelis I mean, in front and up 
there, and wondering why theycame 
in late, so as to lose some of the 
best part, when I saw those two 
come in there—and I’ve been look- 
ing at their faces ever since; I 
can’t see the play any more. I 
have to look whenever she laughs 
or speaks, and then he says some- 
thing that makes her look in his 
face, and I can’t hear what they 
say. You'll excuse me, but sup- 
posing you was sweet on a girl, as 
I daresay you have been some- 
times, you’d feel queer if you sud- 
denly found her like this, and had 
to stay here and look on at that, 
without being even able to speak 
to her.’ 

Aha! I thought; the young man 
on the beach. 

‘I am sorry, but I really don’t 
see what I can do to help you.’ 

‘Tell me, who is he, the swell 
she’s with ?” 

‘He is a young author—writes 
things, you know—verses, and 
articles, and all that.’ 

‘But his name, man, his name! 
I could go and punch his head in 
the street if I thought he’d done 
a bit o’ harm to her; one of yer 
vicious good-for-nothing fellows, 
I'll be bound.’ 

‘You had better not get in a 
passion. And assaulting that man 
in the street would probably land 
you first in the gutter, secondly 
In the police-station; and then 
you could not very well see the 
young lady to-morrow.’ 

‘You take things precious coolly, 
governor. Will you tell him I 
want to see him, please, when you 
go back? He'll find me here.’ 

‘Very well. I can’t promise 
that he will come.’ 


‘Where in—anything—have you 
been, Jack ?” 
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‘A man kept me talking. He 
wants to see you, too.’ Then I 
whispered to him, ‘The man from 
the beach.’ 

He nodded intelligently, and 
said, ‘I'll go after the next act.’ 

‘Take care of yourself for five 
minutes, Ada. We'll send you 
some ices to pass the time with. 
Now, Jack, where is this youth ?’ 

‘Here I am,’ said a voice. ‘ Tell 
me, sir, what right have you to 
take away my girl from me like 
this, with your fine speeches and 
pretty face like a woman’s face ?” 

‘First of all, what right have 
you to ask questions, and make 
extremely personal remarks to me, 
whose only excuse is the obviously 
sincere flattery conveyed by them ?’ 

*Can’t you understand I love 
the girl, and I thought she loved 
me, and I find her here with you?’ 

‘I can quite understand your 
loving her whom you describe as 
“the girl.” I can understand her 


making you think she loved you. 
I can understand your sensations 


at the present moment. I have 
been through that mill myself oc- 
casionally. It is bracing. Whisky 
is a good specific, I believe. Have 
you any further observations to 
Offer ?” 

‘I wonder the earth don’t open 
and swallow some of you London 
swells, leading a girl on to destruc- 
tion as you do, and making cool 
speeches all the time like the 
feller down there in the play !’ 

‘I think the earth has frequently 
seen that sort of thing before, and 
is not much given—in London, at 
least—to show its emotions in the 
way you describe. I may remark, 
that so far from being led to de- 
struction, as you strongly term it, 
a girl would be rather more im- 
proved—at any rate, in her use of 
the English language—in my so- 
ciety than in yours. And the par- 
ticular girl in question looks as if 
she was enjoying herself, don’t 
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you think?’ Ada was placidly 
eating a large pink-and-white ice, 
and admiring her black mittened 
hands. 

‘Curse you! Why do you talk 
to a fellow till he wants to wring 
your neck ?” 

‘Don’t you be violent, my young 
friend. Marwood’s long drop is 
a very talented invention—best 
studied from a distance. I bear 
you no ill-will.’ 

‘ That's kind,’ snarled the young 
man from the beach. 

‘It is. I might have borne you 
ill-will, you know, and you wouldn’t 
have liked it, I can assure you. 
And I advise you never to pin your 
entire happiness on the words or 
faith of any one girl. Have several 
irons in the fire. Hedge, as the 
betting-men say. This corres- 
pondence will now cease. Good- 
night. Come, Jack.’ 

The expression of the swain 
from Norfolk was a study, as he 
stood leaning against the wall. I 
saw him once again, before we left 
the theatre, at the bar. He was 
drinking raw whisky. I mentioned 
the fact to George. ‘Ah, taking 
my advice already.’ We walked 
from the theatre to a café in the 
Strand, where we had supper in an 
upper room. George was very gay, 
and Ada seemed very happy. 
After we had all had a certain 
amount of liqueurs and lager beer, 
I believe we sang. Certainly it 
was a remarkably cheerful finish to 
the evening, and when George said, 

‘I hope you are satisfied with 
the entertainment, Ada ?” 

‘I never spent such a jolly even- 
ing in my life,’ she replied. 

‘Ah, then we will repeat the 
dose. And next time I think we 
can do without Jack, eh?’ 

Ada smiled and said nothing. 
Then we left, and saw her home, 
and wandered about, as was our 
custom, in the fresh night air, to 
get the fumes of wine and theatre 
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and supper away from our heads ; 
to smoke, and to talk things over. 
I saw behind us, always at a dis- 
tance, a dark shadow dogging our 
steps. It lay in wait up a courtat 
the door of our caf. It followed 
us up the Strand to Nelson-street. 
It followed us on to the Embank- 
ment. It followed us to George’s 
rooms, observed the number on 
the door, and the floor on which 
the light sprang up in the windows. 
Then it went I told George. 

‘The young man on the beach. 
Poor young man! I remember a 
time when I walked about stalking 
people and houses late at night— 
not good enough —no, sir!’ 


VI. 
‘Time turns the old days to derision.’ 


WINTER was drawing near. For 
the next week or so I saw but 


little of George Sterne, though I 
heard vague rumours and stories 
from acquaintances of his about his 
being seen frequently in public 
places, in theatres, in picture-gal- 
leries, in restaurants, in company 
with an extremely pretty black- 


haired girl. The tales I heard 
were contradictory, some absurd, 
some scandalous, and all insignifi- 
cant, as the gossiping reports of a 
barroom or club usually are. It 
was apparent that one of them had 
‘fallen into the toils,’ as the phrase 
was, of the other, but opinion dif- 
fered as to which. I let opinion 
take its fling without comment, 
which I knew by experience to be 
fruitless, few things being such es- 
tablished articles of belief in the 
minds of their circulators as coined 
stories of a personal nature. I 
accepted an invitation to spend 
Christmas and most of January 
with certain country friends, and 
lost sight of the doings of the 
town for that period. George was 
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not much of a correspondent, ex- 
cept when the fancy seized him, 
and then he could be very divert- 
ing, especially if he had some 
ephemeral folly of his own to de- 
scribe. On this occasion he was 
silent. At length I found myself 
again, one muddy mild February 
day, in the beloved old Fleet-street, 
and was sitting in one of our fa- 
vourite taverns, not far from Temple 
Bar, or rather from the dire and 
grotesque object which marks its 
late situation, when George himself 
walked in, apparently in his normal 
easy-going condition. He sat down 
before me, remarking, ‘ Hullo, 
Jack! Back again! He was not 
demonstrative, as a rule, and de- 
spised the conventionality of shak- 
ing hands and uttering sentiments 
of welcome, as a bourgeois barba- 
rism akin to conversation anent 
the state of the barometer. 

‘What is your news, old man?” 
I inquired. 

‘Irish are being patriotic in Par- 
liament, I believe, to a fatiguing ex- 
tent. Consols are at par. There 
is a new burlesque at the Gaiety. 
Drury Lane is very muddy. I am 
very hungry.’ 

‘But you? How is the pretty 
sphinx of Nelson street ?’ 

‘The autumn idyll is played out. 
It is winter now, you see.’ 

‘You have got tired of it, in 
fact ?” 

‘Exactly so, fair sir. I admit 
the degrading fact that I allowed 
myself to get terribly in love with 
her. I took her to pantomimes, a 
form of amusement I loathe, and 
wrote verses about her, which 
brought me in just guineas enough 
to repay my expenditure on her 
amusement. I gave her my pho- 
tograph and accepted hers. It is 
passed. There is nothing new 
under the sun, or rather under the 
fog and gaslight.’ 

‘And what has become of the 
poor girl? Waterloo Bridge?’ 
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‘Far from it. Prepare yourself 
for a more tragic dénouement than 
that. She has entered into an hon- 
oured union, I am informed, with 
the young man whom we know as 
the man on the beach; his name 
I have not the advantage of know- 
ing—say Brown, or Higgins’ 

‘And it is now your turn to go 
about meditating rash attempts at 
assassination !" 


‘Contrariwise. I thought of 


sending him a_neatly-expressed 
note of thanks, accompanied by a 
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five pound note, and was only de- 
terred by the conviction that he 
would be cad enough to accept 
it. Still, we had a very good time. 
Come to supper to-night? Kate 
Gascoigne, who bears the sacred 
lamp of burlesque at the Frivolity, 
is coming. Mimi Pinson est morte. 
Vive Mimi Pinson!’ 

* And that is all ?’ 

‘And that is all. So much for 
your solemn warnings and tragic 
predictions. Are you not disap- 
pointed, my friend ? 





CARA. 
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Last summer, dear, when first we kissed, 
I placed this bracelet round your wrist ; 
But now you give me something far 
Dearer than precious metals are— 

An angel’s gift from heaven above, 

The silver circle of your love. 


An angel has not aught more fair 
Than the bright halo of your hair; 
And now there plays around me, too, 
A glory sweet as graces you, 

Fair as the gold wings of a dove— 


The holy aureole of your love. ZEPHYR. 
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PART I. 
MIDDAY. 


Ir was just midday, and the 
August sun, midway in the cloud- 
less sky, sent down an almost tro- 
pical heat. The 11.45 train from 
Waterford had just crawled into 
the little terminus at Tramore, and 
emptied its freight of all kinds and 
conditions of men and women. 
A motley group, that quickly 
mingled itself with, and was lost 
in, another motley group that had 
come to meet it, both of which 
united their efforts to make as 
much din and confusion as possible. 
Out through the door of the stuffy 
little terminus, whose atmosphere 
was unpleasantly tainted with the 
mingled odours of smoke, oil, 
coal-dust, and stale beer from the 
neighbouring refreshment-bar, the 
throng pushed its way, and, quickly 
separating, went.its various courses : 
part of it up the hill, steep and 
rugged as the road to heaven 
(though leading to close over- 
crowded lodgings rather than to 
such an abode of bliss) ; whilst the 
other part faced for the broad 
strand and the open sea, now blink- 
ing, glittering, and seemingly mo- 
tionless under the yellow rays of 
the sun. 

The heat had scorched up every- 
thing scorchable out of doors. The 
roads were thick with dust, the 
houses had a baked sandy appear- 
ance, the awnings that here and 
there hung over the shop-windows 


had long ago given up all pretence 
to colour, and resigned themselves 
to their hueless fate; the cliffs look- 
ed drab, and the sloping fields 
above them had paled to the faint- 
est possible shade of green. 

Yet Tramore was up and doing, 
and, to all appearances, doing very 
well indeed. The visitors which 
had poured in from the neighbour- 
ing counties of Limerick, Tipperary, 
Wexford, and Kilkenny to this fa- 
vourite watering-place, were abroad; 
and, all heedless of the possibility 
of sunstroke, were in search of that 
enjoyment to be derived from a 
plunge in the sea. 

Brawny-legged bathing-women, 
in the shortest permissible blue 
flannel petticoats, with coloured 
handkerchiefs tied under their 
chins ; bathing-men—fine gaunt 
fellows, whose sunburnt skins and 
semi-picturesque dress might lead 
one to mistake them, if well out 
of earshot of their brogue, for 
Neapolitan sailors ; bathers of both 
sexes, in various stages of dress 
and undress; flocks of children, 
whose faces betrayed the fear of an 
inevitable dip ; groups of boys, with 
towels flung round their shoulders, 
all were busy on the strand. 

The principal street, leading 
to the beach, was likewise alive 
to the business of the hour, and 
was filled with various groups pass- 
ing to and from the sea, all in 
high spirits, as became them on 
such a morning and in such a 
place. Some of the bathing-wo- 











men, dripping all over with salt 
spray—amphibious creatures, that 
reminded one of ugly mermaids— 
had ventured thus far from what 
seemed their natural element to 
solicit custom. Carts, loaded with 
barrels of sea-water, en route for 
Brown’s Baths, went by, splashing 
their briny contents as they passed ; 
young ladies in nég/igé costumes, 
with stiff dripping locks on their 
shoulders, hastened home to per- 
form toilets, which it was fondly 
hoped would make sad havoc on 
male hearts ere the day was done ; 
a knot of ecclesiastical students (a 
section of humanity with which the 
place abounds), in slouched hats 
and suits of shining ill-fitting black 
cloth, sauntered with lounging gait 
towards the ‘Storm Wall;’ half a 
dozen donkeys, ready saddled, wait- 
ed for hire, tortured meanwhile by 
swarms of flies, which all the efforts 
of their nimble tails and ears were 
unable to keep at bay ; a few me- 
dical students, rather seedy of 
aspect, stood at the door of Fry’s 
Hotel; a woman, with a basket of 
ginger-beer, cakes, and apples, 
which, by way of imparting an ap- 
pearance of freshness to, she oc- 
casionally rubbed in the corner of 
her apron, that had previously 
wiped her face, invited the public 
to take the sweets she, as the 
medium of the gods on the pre- 
sent occasion, had provided for 
them; and a ragged mendicant 
sang a popular song in a voice 
cracked as his own brain to a 
maddening accompaniment of a 
one-stringed fiddle. 

Whilst these various figures filled 
the street, two ladies ‘might have 
been seen to issue from the 
portals’ (as James Prince Regent 
Grant would have put it) of one 
of the densely populated lodging- 
houses on the terrace. They were 
both the wives of ‘strong’ farmers 
in the County Tipperary; matrons 
ample of form, florid of face, and 
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with all that self-satisfied bearing 
that comfortable circumstances war- 
rant to the fortunate individuals 
they surround. They had had an 
early dip at seven in the morning, 
had taken a half-pint of sea-water 
each to gain an appetite and pro- 
mote digestion, had breakfasted 
comfortably, and were now ready 
to enjoy themselves for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mrs. Casey, the elder of the 
matrons by a couple of years, was 
clad in all the bravery of a purple 
silk dress, remarkably voluminous 
and much given to rustling, the 
pride and beauty of her wardrobe. 
Her coarse good-natured-looking 
face was crowned with an arrange- 
ment that looked like a bouquet 
of muslin roses, the predominating 
colour of which was scarlet. A 
thick gold chain hung round her 
neck, meandering over the wide 
extent of her bosom, and ending 
in two little shiny rivulets at that 
part of her dress called by cour- 
tesy the waist. She clutched her 
parasol with a grip that be- 
tokened strength, if not grace. 
The lady who bore her company 
was her sister, Mrs. Kennedy, and 
was not less gorgeously attired. 

‘Mary,’ said Mrs. Casey, ‘is 
young Farrell among them gents at 
Fry’s door ?” 

Mrs. Kennedy balanced her 
parasol carefully between her eyes 
and the sun, and took a glance in 
the direction mentioned. Her 
sister stared straight before her, as 
if her dignity forbade her to ascer- 
tain for herself the information she 
desired. 

‘Not a bit of him,’ replied Mrs. 
Kennedy, in a mellow Tipperary 
brogue. ‘There’s two of them 
Dublin chaps and young Franey 
from Kilscantlan, that they say is 
going to the bad entirely—an’ such 
a decent mother as owns him ; an’ 
John Joseph Burke an’ Michael 
Francis Blaney ; an’ shure it’s early 
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for them to be standing round the 


hotel-door this morning afore the 
people.’ 

‘The Blaneys might keep their 
son at home, an’ let him attend 
to his father’s business, ’stead 0’ 
trying to make a doctor of him ; 
not even a priest itself would satisfy 
them, but they must make a doctor 
of him, if you plase,’ said Mrs. 
Casey, with a little asperity. 

‘Small blame to them for that 
same,’ replied the other lady ; ‘an’ 
as it’s for priests, shure it’s too 
many of ’em there are; an’ there’s 
not half as much thought about 
having one of ’em in the family as 
there used. ‘There’s the McCrees, 
to me own certain knowledge, an’ 
because their son Johnny was made 
a doctor the other day they won't 
speak to their neighbours the 
Murphys, whose son was ordained 
six months ago; an’ one family as 
good as the other any day.’ 

‘ Well, anyhow a doctor is always 
a gentleman, an’ goes into good 
society,’ said Mrs. Casey, giving 
the smallest perceptible toss to her 
head, and clutching her parasol with 
a new air of dignity. 

‘ Ah, then, Catherine, have more 
sense,’ replied Mrs. Kennedy, on 
whom these subtle signs of the 
spirit of pride were by no means 
lost. ‘I know you are thinking of 
Pat Farrell when you say that ; but 
he’s not a member of your family 
yet, an’ maybe never will be, though 
your daughter Maggie is a match 
for him any day, an’ good enough 
for the likes of him, after her 
elegant edecation in the convent 
for three years.’ 

‘You may well say that,’ said 
Mrs. Casey ; ‘an’ the money it cost 
me is beyond me reckoning, with 
all them “extras” that her father 
never knew of, an’ which Mother 
St. John put in a separate bill; 
shure no one would believe it only 
meself. But as the Mother says, 
*twas not thrown away on her, for 
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she plays the piana as well as any 
lady in the land, an’ Father 
O'Keeffe himself says he never 
heard a finer executor—that’s his 
very word—though he heard them 
foreign players that are said to 
make the piana speak, out at Rome, 
an’ shure the priest wouldn't sin 
his soul with a lie.’ 

‘Never a bit of him; but talk 
of any one—here he comes him- 
self.’ 

‘So it is, an’ I’m glad to see him, 
for he'll have all the news of the 
town for us ? 

Father O’ Keeffe was a dark-eyed, 
dark-complexioned friar, who spent 
the greater part of the summer 
months in Tramore, and whose 
society was much in request by 
the wives and daughters of the 
shopkeepers and farmers who visit- 
ed the place. He had always the 
freshest gossip on the tip of his 
tongue, sometimes flavoured with 
the faintest spice of scandal, which 
rendered his conversational powers 
additionally palatable to his pa- 
tronesses. He was always ready 
to breakfast, picnic, dine, or sup 
with such hosts and hostesses as 
Providence cast in his way, the 
more respectable, or, in other 
words, the richer, the better; and 
in return he acted as chaperon 
to their daughters, walked with 
the matrons on the Doneraile, 
played cards with their husbands, 
and distributed an unlimited sup- 
ply of smiles to all with whom he 
came in contact. 

He caught sight ot the two 
matrons as he advanced, and his 
lips parted in a happy smile, whilst 
his eyes remained cold and watch- 
ful in expression. 

‘Well, father, an’ it’s yourself 
I'm glad to see this morning.’ said 
Mrs. Casey, extending a hand to 
him, which, only for the dark colour 
of the kid in which it was encased, 
might have been mistaken for a 
boxing-glove. 
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‘We were just talking of you,’ 
said Mrs. Kennedy, likewise ex- 
tending her hand to him. 

‘Speak of an angel—’ said the 
friar, whose jokes were usually of 
the stalest ; but, as if to compensate 
for their want of freshness, he 
always laughed at them immo- 
derately. 

‘I was saying you considered 
Maggie an elegant player,’ said Mrs. 
Casey, ‘and though ’tis I that say 
it that shouldn’t maybe, that she’s 
a match for any man.’ 

‘So she is,’ he responded quick- 
ly, taking his place between the 
ladies, and walking with them 
towards the strand. ‘She is both 
one and the other.’ 

The latter part of his sentence 
was uttered in a tone that invited 
Mrs. Casey’s confidence, for he 
felt there was more to be added 
on the subject of her daughter. 

*She’s young yet, but you don’t 
know what a comfort she is to me. 
See now, I couldn’t think of parting 
with her, ’twould break me heart.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt ’twould 
be a trial,’ said Father O'Keeffe 
solemnly. 

‘ Shure,’ said the second matron, 
‘she may not leave you for years 
yet: ‘tis young enough she is to 
be married this couple of years to 
come.’ 

‘True, quite true,’ assented the 
priest : ‘she'll make an excellent 
wife whoever the happy man may 
be who will get her.’ 

The proud mother rustled her 
purple plumage, and the glittering 
chain rose up and down with a 
quicker heave at these words. 
‘ For all that,’ she said, ‘I wouldn’t 
act the selfish part if ’twas for her 
good to leave me; an’ I wouldn’t be 
again seeing the child settled well 
to one of her own liking; I'l 
never go again her there, nor her 
father aither ; for, God be praised, 
one never knows what may hap- 
pen to any of us any day we get 
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up, and I'd like to see her settled 
afore I go.’ 

‘Don't you ts'k in that way, 
Catherine,’ said |..:r sister a littie 
crossly. ‘ There’s no sign o’ you 
going, thank God; an’ our familyis a 
long-lived race be the mother's side, 
an’ the father’s too, an’ you're like 
to see your grandchildren yet ; an’ 
I hope to do the same meself, beg- 
ging his reverence’s pardon for 
saying such a thing in his pre- 
sence.’ 

Father O Keeffe’s dark eyes look- 
ed out at the vast expanse of blue 
gleaming in gold, but made no 
answer. 

‘You always talk so quare, 
Mary,’ Mrs. Casey said apologeti- 
cally; then added in a different 
tone, ‘I’m not over-strong latterly, 
an’ shure no one knows when 
they'll be called away.’ 

‘I'd take a lease on your life,’ 
said the priest politically. 

‘Ill tell you what it is,’ Mrs. 
Kennedy remarked confidentially, 
‘it's Father Pat O'Brien that’s 
putting it into your head to have 
Maggie married, an’ no mistake.’ 

‘ffa, ha, ha!’ laughed Father 
O'Keeffe ; ‘ he’s anxious to finger 
the notes, that’s how it is.’ 

‘Well, he was always the fine 
match-maker, anyhow,’ said Mrs. 
Kennedy. ‘He's shure to find 
out where there’s any money, an’ 
then he’s never aisy until he has 
his per centage on the bride’s 
fortune; he’s the man for the 
money, no doubt? 

‘Well, Father Pat will have his 
fifty pounds down the morning he 
marries Maggie,’ said Mrs. Casey 
somewhat grandly. ‘Nor I don’t 
begrudge it to him naither.’ 

‘Ivs easily earned,’ said the 
friar a little enviously, for such 
windfalls never came in his way. 

‘Well, she’s in no hurry herself,’ 
said Mrs. Kennedy. 

‘I don’t know that, now,’ re- 
sponded Father O'Keeffe, in a jest- 
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ing way: ‘I saw some one talking 
to her the other night, and I half 
suspect there’s something between 
them.’ 

Mrs. Casey smiled mysteriously, 
but graciously; she tossed her 
head loftily, and then turned her 
eyes on the priest. 

‘ But it’s yourself is the knowing 
man,’ she said good-humouredly 
and in her richest brogue. ‘ Well, 
if you must know it, then, I think 
she has her heart set on young 
Farrell, your cousin, an’ I don’t 
deny he’s a fine young man.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ said the 
priest, who very well knew Mrs. 
Casey, more than her daughter, 
desired the alliance at which she 
hinted, and was anxious for his as- 
sistance to bring it about. ‘ Well, 
I'd never care to see him with a 
better wife than Mary,’ he said, 
for Mary had a large fortune. 

Mrs. Casey flung a grateful 
glance at him, which he was quick 
to interpret. 

‘Nor need you neither, lather 
O'Keeffe,’ said Mrs. Kennedy, with 
what she considered some show of 
spirit. 

Whilst this conversation had 
been going on, the three had 
passed the ‘Storm Wall,’ and by 
common consent had continued 
their walk by the broad road skirt- 
ing the bay that leads towards the 
* Rabbit Burrow.”’ At this hour the 
road was usually almost deserted, 
the preference being given to the 
Doneraile as a promenade. The 
priest and the two matrons went 
on slowly for about a mile; the 
splash of the waves sounded plea- 
santly on the strand, a faint breeze 
blew in from the sea, and the 
briny odour of seaweed greeted 
them refreshingly. Though their 
steps were lingering, yet their pace 
was quicker than that of two 
figures—those of a young man and 
a girl—at some distance ahead of 
them. When first seen by the 


party of three they were too far 
away to render it possible to 
distinguish them ; but some sud- 
den interest striking Mrs. Casey, 
she at once hastened her steps, and 
was soon sufficiently near for her 
sharp eyes to recognise whom 
they were. She gave a short gasp, 
and for a second stood still. 

‘It’s him, an’—an’ Ellen Blaney !’ 
she exclaimed, with as much 
jealousy as if the ‘him’ were her 
own, and not her daughter’s, suitor. 

Father O’Keeffe, in order to 
gain time to frame an excuse for 
his nephew’s displeasing conduct, 
put his hands to his eyes to screen 
them from the sun, and looked 
fixedly at the young people before 
him, whose conversation was ap- 
parently of so interesting a nature 
that they were utterly oblivious to 
all around them. ‘So it is,’ at 
length he responded, as if he had 
hesitated to be convinced of his 
nephew’s presence for some time. 

Mrs. Casey’s voluminous silk 
rustled all over with tremulous 
rage; she took out her pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped her face, 
which vexation in connection with 
with heat had made as crimson as 
the roses that hung above her 
forehead. 

‘It’s so hot: let us sit down,’ 
she said. 

There was a rough wooden 
bench near them, and, in obedi- 
ence to a gesture from her, her 
companions seated themselves on it 
in silence. None of them spoke for 
some moments, until at last Mrs. 
Kennedy said, as if continuing a 
train of thoughts running through 
her brain, 

‘Well, what harm ifhe does walk 
with her? Naither he nor she is 
the worst for that. The young 
man may speak to any girl he 
plases ; an’ it’s not as if he were 
married,’ 

‘True,’ said the priest. ‘It may 
be by some accident he met Miss 
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Blaney ; indeed, I’m almost sure 
it is, for I know he likes Mag- 
gie.’ 

He was not quite sure of it, but 
he wished to throw oil on the 
troubled waters of Mrs. Casey’s 
mind. That lady became a lit- 
tle relieved from the assurance, 
but not quite satisfied. The way 
in which Farrell’s head was placed 
so close to the girl’s angered her 
soul. 

‘Ellen Blaney is a forward little 
hussy,’ she said at length. ‘Shure, 
I see her in the nights, on the 
Doneraile Walk, dressed up to at- 
tract the young men like a may- 
pole, and never satisfied unless 
she has half a dozen of ’em round 
her.’ 

‘ Well, Catherine,’ said the more 
merciful Mrs. Kennedy, ‘ where’s 
the harm in that? The girl must 
have a bit of fun, small blame to 
her.’ 

‘An’ her father,’ continued the 
wrathful matron, heedless of her 
sister’s remarks, ‘a butter-man— 
or, as he calls himself, merchant— 
that sprung from nothing; an’ I 
heard he was near broke last year, 
an’ hasn’t a penny saved in the 
bank for her fortune.’ 

This item of information was 
flung at Father O’Keeffe, that he 
might communicate it to his 
nephew. The reverend gentle- 
man was as well aware of the fact 
as Mrs. Casey, but pretended to 
receive it with surprise. 

‘It’s the truth I’m telling,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Casey; ‘and Ellen 
Blaney is a girl I never cared for 
me daughter to know, though they 
both being edecated at the same 
school, I can’t help ’em mixing.’ 

After this, silence fell upon the 
party for some minutes, during 
which the two figures that had 
caused so much wrath to stir in 
Mrs. Casey’s simple bosom slowly 
walked outof sight. That day Father 
O'Keeffe declined his friend’s in- 
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vitation to lunch, pleading a prior 
engagement. 

‘But I hope to see you in the 
evening,’ he said, with a meaning 
look, when he had accompanied 
the ladies home, and was about to 
part from them. ‘ Bring Maggie 
with you on the Doneraile about 
eight o’clock.’ 

‘I will,’ said Mrs. Casey, press- 
ing his hand effusively, for she 
understood his words. 

Meanwhile Farrell and Miss 
Blaney had walked to the ‘ Rabbit 
Burrow,’ as the sand-hills situated 
at the far end of the strand are 
called. A couple of years ago he 
had taken out his medical diploma, 
and had purchased the practice of 
old Dr. Daly, who had grown rich 
in days and money in the young 
man’s native town. This brought 
him about 300/. a year, an income 
regarded as passing rich by the 
farmers in his district. He was 
unmarried, well made, rather good- 
looking, with dark eyes, and a 
pleasant manner, like his uncle, 
and was fond of making love to 
his female friends whenever and 
wherever opportunity offered. 

Miss Blaney was a pretty girl, 
whose face was of no particular 
order of beauty. Her expression 
was bright, and perhaps a little 
saucy ; her figure small and plump ; 
and her manners what our Ameri- 
can friends would call ‘ brisk.’ All 
her male acquaintance were fond 
of listening to her wit, her humor- 
ous stories, her brilliant repartee ; 
all her female friends called her a 
little flirt. Yet she was liked by 
both, though at times she ridiculed 
the first to their faces, and made 
the latter more jealous than they 
felt inclined to confess. 

For long she had run the gaunt- 
let of perilous flirtations, but had 
never lost the treasure of her 
heart until she had met Farrell ; 
and then it was given to a man 
whose nature it was, not to care for 
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any woman in particular, though 
liking them all ingeneral. Farrell 
had met her that morning, and for 
the life of him he could not resist 
the fascination she unconsciously 
flung around him for the moment ; 
and by a common consent they 
had walked on and on together— 
she in the enjoyment of a fool's 
paradise, listening with a fluttering 
happy heart to all he said, believ- 
ing fully in him; he glad of the 
morning’s amusement, whispering 
words to her which he never meant 
she should count as more than 
idle flattery, spoken to pass away a 
couple of summer hours. But un- 
fortunately to-day he had spoken 
that ‘word too much; and the 
girl’s life was ensnared in a golden 
mesh, in which it was content to 
be fettered for ever and for aye. 

When returning from their long 
walk she suddenly stopped, and, 
looking out on the sea, said, 

‘I think, after to-day’s happi- 
ness, I could not live without 
you.’ 

For a moment he was startled, 
more by the new tone of her voice, 
and the expression of her words, 
than the sense they conveyed. 
Some feeling akin to remorse 
smote him, and for a second he 
glanced at her face, hoping that 
she spoke half in jest; but as he 
looked their eyes met, and sud- 
denly he bent down and kissed 
her lips. 





PART II. 
NIGHT. 


TuaT night the Doneraile—the 
favourite promenade, overlooking 
the cliffs and the bay—was crowd- 
ed. A harvest moon hung in the 
cloudless sky ; and the sea below, 
calm, mystic, purple-hued, re- 
flected the yellow light. A breeze, 
scented of waters far out, swept 
inland, and its cool fragrant breath 
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was grateful, after the heat of this 
August day. 

The crowd surged to and fro 
on the promenade; the wooden 
benches, backless and uncomfort- 
able, placed at irregular distances 
at one end, were well filled, gene- 
rally with matrons, who satisfied 
themselves with chaperoning their 
daughters from this vantage-ground. 
A murmur of many voices and 
mingled accents fell upon the ear, 
broken now and then bya laugh 
that rang like a keynote above the 
continued din. 

At a quarter to eight o'clock 
Father O Keeffe and his nephew 
came on the Doneraile. The priest 
had his arm within one of the 
young man’s, as if he feared to 
lose him among the familiar groups 
that now and then stopped to 
speak to them, but from which his 
reverence, with not a little tact, 
disengaged himself, to the dis- 
satisfaction of Farrell, who would 
fain have tasted the conversational 
sweets of every flower that passed 
his bachelor pathway. 

They had walked up and down 
the Doneraile three times. Father 
O Keeffe was beginning to get im- 
patient; his mannerbecame abrupt, 
his answers brief; his dark eyes 
looked anxiously to right and left, 
seeking his expected friends. At 
last he caught sight of three ladies, 
two of them of matronly propor- 
tions, the third a young girl. He 
hastened his steps, and met Mrs. 
Casey and suite. He shook hands 
with them warmly, not willing 
that his nephew should know he 
had already seen them that day. 
Farrell did likewise, and almost 
unconsciously held the girl’s hand 
in his for a second or two longer 
than was quite necessary. 

‘ And where have you been to ?’ 
said Father O’Keeife, addressing 
Mrs. Casey and her sister. 

‘Well, we have been up to 
chapel to pay our evening visit,’ 
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said the elder of the matrons, with 
the air of one who had been caught 
in the performance of a virtuous 
deed. 

‘An’ then Maggie would have 
us come on the Doneraile,’ said 
Mrs. Kennedy, taking up the 
thread of the conversation, and 
looking at Farrell meaningly as she 
spoke. 

‘Though one would think she 
had enough of air all day, for she 
was in Waterford shopping an’ 
going about,’ said Mrs. Casey, 
looking at her daughter with a 
glance of mingled affection and 
pride. 

‘Ho, ho!’ said the priest. ‘I'll 
engage she saw somebody there 
she liked better than herself ;’ and 
he laughed as if he had made the 
best joke in the world. 

‘Never a wan, now, Father 
O'Keeffe, nor you needn’t be think- 
ing that neither,’ said Mrs. Casey, 
answering for her daughter, who 
stood as mute as if the conversa- 
tion was about some one in whom 
she had no possible interest. 

‘Young Butler, the corn-mer- 
chant, was coming back in the 
train with her,’ said Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, ‘an’ sure there’s no truth in 
the report that he’s going to be 
married to the widow at ‘tall at’tall ; 
so he told Maggie, at any rate.’ 

This was said for Farrell’s bene- 
fit, by way of rousing any latent 
feelings of jealousy he might pos- 
sess. 

‘Well, said Father O’Keeffe, 
‘I’m told he’s looking after some 
girl in Limerick that has a strong 
fortune; an’ I’m inclined to be- 
lieve it’s true, for he’s just the 
fellow that’s fond of the money.’ 

‘Small blame to him for that, if 
he can get it,’ answered Mrs. 
Casey, pursing up her lips. 

They had been standing in the 
centre of the walk up to this time, 
but now, by common consent, they 
made a movement onwards; Far- 
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rell and Miss Casey first, the 
priest and the two matrons fol- 
lowing. The ladies were not a 
little proud of their reverend 
chaperon ; to walk with such a 
good-looking popular priest, that 
fifty others would be glad to have 
with them, in the face of all their 
acquaintance and friends, was a 
social triumph that they indeed 
appreciated to its full worth. 
Mrs. Casey was especially pleased 
and grateful to him for bringing 
his nephew and her daughter to- 
gether ; ‘an’ who knows what may 
happen to-night ?’ she thought ; ‘he 
has only to say the word, an’ she’s 
his.’ 

Inflated with the importance of 
the prospect, she gave an addi- 
tional sweep to her gown, and 
held her head a couple of inches 
higher than was her wont. 

The object of such tender 
hopes was a_ pale-faced light- 
haired girl, with mild blue eyes 
and regular features, from which 
all expression seemed to have 
faded out. Her manners, like 
her appearance—for manners are 
wonderfully like appearances— 
were subdued. Her voice was 
thin and weak, her character 
pliant as a reed, her knowledge of 
the world xi/. 

She was a direct contrast, Far- 
rell thought, to little Nellie Bla- 
ney, who was by turns petulant 
and vivacious, clever and saucy, 
warm-hearted and _ impulsive. 
But Nell hadn’t a penny fortune, 
and this girl had a dowry of ten 
hundred pounds; and money he 
must have. His reverend uncle 
had told him, as they dined to- 
gether that day, that his marriage 
with Miss Casey would be ‘the 
making of him,’ and that it was 
not every young man who had 
such a ready opportunity of plac- 
ing four figures at the credit side 
of his banking account; and of 
course the priest was right. 
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It was never difficult for Farrell 
to make love ; he could always find 
something pleasant to say to wo- 
men ; and they always believed the 
airy nothings which he uttered, 
merely from an almost unconscious 
trick he had of lowering his voice 
suddenly when he came to certain 
phrases, and speaking them with 
an inflection meant to indicate far 
more than was expressed. Yet it 
was not quite so easy to get on 
smoothly in the conversational 
channel with this girl as he had 
found it with others. She was shy 
and reserved. She made no re- 
sponse to his best efforts, and never 
gave him a word of encouragement, 
as others more skilled in the art 
of flirtation did; then there were 
many things that he would say 
quite freely to such a girl as Nellie 
Blaney, which he was afraid this 
young lady might think too pro- 
nounced or too demonstrative. 

However, he had great confi- 
dence in himself and his powers of 
fascination, and by no means de- 
spaired of making an impression on 
this fair possessor of such a desir- 
able dowry. 

The crush was so great on the 
promenade, he said, he was afraid 
they would get parted unless she 
took his arm; and when she had 
complied, and laid her fingers ever 
so lightly on his coat-sleeve, he 
complained that it was so uncom- 
fortable getting pushed about, and 
suggested that they had better go 
on a little way, beyond where the 
promenade properly ended, to the 
pathway overhanging the cliffs just 
wide enough for two persons to 
walk abreast. This, after a slight 
hesitation and a backward glance 
at her mother, the young lady com- 
plied with. Mrs. Casey saw her 
daughter and Dr. Farrell arm-in- 
arm move towards the path by the 
cliffs with a keen sense of satisfac- 
tion in her maternal heart; she 
nudged her sister with her elbow 
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meaningly, and then followed the 
retreating figures with her eyes. 

‘Really, I’m tired,’ she said. 

* We passed a vacant bench; let 
us go back and sit down,’ suggested 
Father O’Keeffe. 

‘I have been on me limbs all 
day, an’ I’m not as active as 
I used to be,’ she said apologeti- 
cally. 

When they reached the seat 
there was only room for two, and 
the priest, seeking an opportunity 
for escape, rather quickly called to 
mind that he must see some old 
friends who had just passed, and 
left them, promising toreturn again ; 
he intended to do so—if he found 
it convenient. When the two ma- 
trons were seated they soon be- 
came interested in watching those 
who passed them ; they knew many 
of them personally, and most of 
them by reputation. After a while 
a group of three girls went by arm- 
in-arm, with quick light tread, in 
one of whom Mrs. Casey became 
instantly interested. 

‘There she is, the bold hussy, 
with two of them cracked Burkes 
from Kilkenny ; shure they are all 
a match.’ 

The ‘bold hussy’ was Nellie 
Blaney, her daughter’s rival, whom 
she now looked on with no lenient 
eyes. 

*She’s in search of Pat Farrell, 
as shure as a gun,’ continued Mrs. 
Casey ; ‘an’ them as are with her 
are just as bad: it’s the quare 
bringing up they got, I’m thinking,’ 

‘Well, they do carry on great 
airs, anyhow,’ added the second 
matron ; ‘ but they got an ellegant 
edecation, an’ they sing wonder- 
ful well.’ 

‘Ay, they leave the windows 
of their lodgings up every night to 
show off, an’ then they sing until 
all hours, keeping the neighbours 
awake, an’ making them start up in 
their second dreams with their 
shouts—for it’s shouting I call it, 

















an’ no mistake,’ said Mrs. Casey in 
fine scorn. 

‘Well, I don’t know that, now,’ 
the other lady responded. ‘I 
listened to them meself one night, 
under the window, an’ I thought it 
grand.’ 

‘That’s you all over, Mary ; you 
always make little o’ your own; I 
never heard you say as much for 
your own niece yet—never !’ 

‘ Musha, Catherine, have sense ; 
how could I say that same for 
Maggie, when she has nera voice, 
though you paid a fine “ extra” to 
the convent to get her one?’ 

‘ That I did,’ said the elder lady, 
somewhat pacified, ‘ an’ shure twas 
only throwing away money; not 
that I’m going to complain o’ the 
will o’ God, as Mother St. John 
Says to me, in respect to a few 
pounds, anyhow. But as for them 
Burkes, it’s little good their edeca- 
tion will do’em ; there’s five of’em 
in it, an’ not a penny fortune be- 
tween ‘em to bless themselves with; 
an’ shure their father was only a 
bank-clerk a few years ago, though 
he’s a manager now, me dear.’ 

‘Well, they say young Dalton, 
the ’torney’s son, is after one of 
’em.’ 

‘So he may, but never a fear of 
his ever putting the ring on her 
finger, take me word for it; shure 
the ould ’torney himself is the 
greatest money-hunter in the coun- 
ty ; an’ besides, he’s a Protesdant, 
an’ a real rank one too.’ 

‘Well, the Burkes go about 
enough, anyhow, in search of hus- 
bands ; an’ they have a fine house 
taken for six weeks, as Father 
O’Keeffe himself told me, on Belle 
View Terrace.’ 

‘ Shure the priest was too charit- 
able to tell you why,’ said Mrs. 
Casey, assuming an air of mystery. 

‘Why?’ said Mrs. Kennedy 
eagerly. 

‘Well, the family that had it at 
end of last season had the scarla- 
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tina there—God save the hearers! — 
an’ one of ’em died there; so no 
one would take the house this year 
until the Burkes came, an’ shure 
they got it for next to nothing.’ 

Whilst the matrons are resting 
themselves, Farrell and Miss Casey 
had strolled along by the cliffs until 
they came to that part of the path- 
way which is protected by a wall 
about three feet high, over which 
they leaned to look down at the 
little bay, formed by two sheltering 
rocks below, into which the waves 
surged languidly, spending their 
strength upon the glittering sands. 
Far out the sea lay placid as a lake, 
in which the moonlight was mir- 
rored like a pillar of gold. 

Farrell thought that the hour 
and scene were most appropriate to 
the declaration which he intended 
making, and commenced some re- 
mark about ‘the orbed maiden 
with white fire laden,’ a subject 
from which he would pass to high- 
wrought sentiment, that in turn 
would, he intended, lead on to 
words of love. Miss Casey listened 
to him complacently ; she had re- 
ceived due instructions from her 
mother, and expected to hear him 
propose every moment. When, 
however, Farrell had got as far as 
the sentimental stage of his con- 
versation, and whilst his face was 
close to that of his companion, 
he was startled by a loud laugh 
from some one close behind him, 
followed by two minor peals, which 
might be more fitly described as 
titters, from two respective voices. 
He looked suddenly around, and 
saw three young girls hurrying by, 
with a shuffling springing gait that 
almost approached a run. In a 
moment Farrell recognised the 
centre figure, and somehow all dis- 
position to make further love that 
night came to anend. He watched 
them until they were out of sight, 
and then proposed to Miss Casey 
—that they should return. 
I 
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The three girls hastened away, 
suddenly crossed an open field, 
got on to the road beyond, and 
went back to the town without re- 
turning by the Doneraile. They 
seemed in high good-humour, es- 
pecially Nellie, who Jaughed again 
and again Jong after the inclination 
for such enjoyment had departed 
from her companions. She had 
overheard a sentence that Farrell 
had addressed to Miss Casey, and 
it kept ringing again and again in 
her ears, and with its every repeti- 
tion came the hysterical laugh that 
shook her frame and made the 
tears gather in her eyes and roll 
down her cheeks. 

When they reached the town, 
one of the Miss Burkes proposed 
that they should go to the terminus 
to see the last train start for Water- 
ford. : 

‘Come, we'll have some fun, 
maybe,’ she said persuasively; ‘the 
Powers are sure to be there, and 
we'll tell them about Pat Farrell. 
We'll be just in time if we hurry.’ 

Without waiting for the consent 
of her companions she hurried 
them down the hill, and all three, 
yet arm-in-arm, arrived at the termi- 
nus-door breathless. Seeing the 
last train off was one of the great 
attractions of the night. As the 
three girls entered, the platform 
was crowded, the murmur of high- 
pitched voices almost deafening, 
the struggle of the passengers to 
get seated laughable; the whole 
scene was one of boisterous con- 
fusion. Nellie Blaney and her 
friends fell in with the crowd, which 
moved regularly up one side of the 
platform and down the other ; the 
train was not to start yet for ten 
minutes. There were many friends 
in the throng whom they knew, but 
they passed them all in their search 
for their friends the Powers, who 
were famous gossips, and to whom 
the Miss Burkes were anxious to 
reveal what they had just seen. 
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At last they saw them at some 
distance ahead in the crowd, and, 
disengaging themselves from their 
neighbours before and behind, the 
Miss Burkes made a rush for them, 
drawing Nellie in their wake. With 
a considerable amount of elbowing 
they at last got a place in the liv- 
ing stream, when the eldest Miss 
Burke called out, 

*O Angela, do you know what?” 

‘Yes; we just heard it from 
Father O'Keeffe himself. You are 
too late with the news.’ 

‘ What news ?’ asked the original 
questioner, somewhat surprised. 

‘Why, that Dr. Farrell is going 
to be married to Miss Casey ; she 
has a thousand pounds fortune, 
and it’s all settled.’ 

Nellie Blaney gave a sudden 
sharp cry. 

‘What ails you?’ asked one of 
her friends. 

‘Nothing.’ she answered, reco- 
vering herself quickly ; ‘some one 
trod on my foot.’ 

‘You look pale !’ 

‘Yes, I’m tired; and it has been 
so hot all day, and I have laughed 
so much. I think I must go 
home.’ 

‘We'll go with you,’ said her 
friends ; ‘it is so hot in this place.’ 


PART IIL. 
MORNING. 


Eicut o'clock next morning, and 
the business of this August day 
had commenced. The tide was 
far out as yet, but already the bay 
was plentifully dotted with bathers, 
anxious for an early swim. The 
forenoon promised to be oppres- 
sively hot, the sky was dark with 
clouds that came between the sun 
and earth, not a breeze stirred, and 
far out an impenetrable mist rose 
from the sea. 

The streets were not yet fully 
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astir ; invalids were being wheeled 
to the baths; a group of children 
with wooden spades marched bold- 
ly to the sands, holding a council 
as to their future work on their 
way, and a few bathers passed to 
and fro. 

Amongst the latter came Nellie 
Blaney, looking pale and some- 
what altered since yesterday: her 
eyes seemed larger from the dark 
circles under them, which had been 
traced there by a sleepless night 
and a troubled heart. She carried 
a mysterious bundle of drapery 
under her arm, and went with slow 
steps towards the bathing-place set 
aside for her sex. Half-way down 
the street she encountered one of 
the bathing-women, who, putting 
her arms akimbo, addressed her in 
a drawling voice : 

‘God bless your purty face, miss ; 
an’ it’s me heart is wake this marn- 
ing. I’ve been working sin’ six 
o'clock ; an’ maybe you'd give poor 
Mary Bulger the price o’ the tay.’ 

Nellie smiled. She knew ‘the 
tay’ meant a stronger stimulant, 
whose name was not mentioned 
out of respect to sober prejudice. 
The woman’s petticoat was drip- 
ping wet, her legs and feet were 
bare, and her face assumed an 
almost ridiculously pathetic look, 
which the girl could not resist ; so 
she handed her sixpence. 

‘O, thin, long life to you, any- 
how, miss; and shure it’s glad 
we're all to see you come to 
Thramore. Much good may it do 
you. An’ sure it’s looking out for 
you we always bees from the first 
o’ the sayson; an’ we hope it’s 
some fine young gentleman you'll 
get, me honey, afore long, with 
plenty o’ money i’ the bank.’ 

The woman kept up this string 
of phrases until she saw her pa- 
troness fairly out of sight ; then she 
turned to the nearest public-house, 
and demanded ‘a glass o’ the best 
to raise me heart.’ 
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A quarter of an hour later, and 
a group of bathers and bathing- 
women, who had been drawn to- 
gether by some common feeling of 
fear, were looking seaward, where 
a dark object apparently floated on 
the water. 

‘Maybe an’ there’s no danger, 
plase God,’ said Mary Rolger; ‘ but 
I wish, for all that, she’d come in.’ 

‘Is it Miss Blaney?’ asked one 
of the bathers. 

‘I think it’s that same young 
lady, ma’am,’ answered another 
woman, ‘for her clothes are there 
in that box; an’ I wish she’d come 
in, anyhow. It’s never safe going 
out so far—God between us an’ all 
danger !—an’ the thought of any 
one coming to trouble puts the 
heart across in me—that it does 
so.’ 
At this remark they all gazed sea- 
ward again, straining their sight to 
make out the movements of the ob- 
ject before them, all being evidently 
uneasy. No one spoke for a mi- 
nute or two; then Mary Bolger 
broke the silence and the power- 
ful strain that held them: 

‘She’s coming in, an’ it’s herself 
is the fine swimmer, thank God !’ 

Every one now breathed more 
freely; but there was yet some 
fascination in watching the figure 
making its way amongst the waves, 
from which they could not turn. 
No one spoke for a while; the 
swimmer came by degrees nearer 
and nearer to the shore, making 
her way, it seemed to those who 
watched her closely, slowly and 
with some difficulty. Suddenly one 
of the women gave a scream. 
Nellie Blaney had sunk under the 
waves. A thrill of pain shot through 
the hearts of those on the beach, 
but no word was spoken. The 
swimmer rose again after a pause 
that seemed the length of an hour, 
made an effort to strike out her 
arms ; but her strength was already 
too far spent by the long swim, 
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and she sank for the second 
time. 

Some of those who watched her 
screamed, some of them prayed, 
and some instinctively clung to 
each other. She was only divided 
from them now by a space of thirty 
yards ; but in that distance lay pro- 
bable death to one who but a few 
minutes before had gone out in 
the carelessness of health and 
strength. There were no men 
near, and before one of them could 
be summoned to her aid, the end 
of all things must come to her if 
no other power intervened. To 
think that she must die so near 
them, drown in so calm a sea on 
this summer morning, and they un- 
able to help her, it was terrible ! 

‘Save her! save her!’ the women 
cried helplessly to each other, with 
white lips, their faces terror-stricken, 
their limbs trembling. 

‘May the blessed Mother help 
her, or she’ll be dhrowned! Holy 
Mary Mother, save her! 

Whilst they spoke Mary Bolger 
rushed into the sea, dipping her 
hand in the water first and making 
the sign of the cross on her fore- 
head and breast; then, as the waves 
met her breast high, she flung her- 
self forward and swam for the spot 
where the struggling figure had 
last been seen. As she neared it, 
Nellie rose for the third time, her 
face scared, her eyes wide open 
and fixed. With an instinctive 
effort she extended her arm to 
grasp the woman who would rescue 
her ; but Mary Bolger was quicker. 
She caught her under the arms, 
raised her a little, then turned and 
made boldly forthe strand. When 
she reached bottom, a dozen wo- 
men rushed out to meet her and 
carry in the now senseless girl. 
They had no blankets, or means of 
restoring her, near. Some clapped 
her hands, others held her in an 
upright position, carrying her the 
while. 
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‘Take her to Brown’s Baths,’ 
someone cried ; and, without paus- 
ing, the procession moved in the 
direction named, which was only 
a few yards from the strand. 

Seeing this crowd, which in- 
creased every moment, a young 
man going down to swim ran to 
inquire its cause. 

‘What is it? what is it? he 
asked. 

‘She’s dhrowned, sir,’ one voice 
said. 

‘She’s not,’ another called out. 

‘An’ it’s herself was the purty 
little girl. The Lord between us 
and all throuble !’ cried a third. 

‘I’m a doctor,’ he said. ‘If any 
one is in danger, let me see her.’ 

The girl had been borne into 
one of the bath-rooms by this time. 
When the young man had forced 
his way in, the door was shut and 
the crowd excluded. 

‘Dr. Farrell,’ said a woman who 
recognised him. 

‘What is it? who is it? he 
asked. 

‘Miss Blaney, she went out too 
far, an’ had not strength to swim 
in again; an’, only for Mary Bul- 
ger, it’s at the bottom o’ the say 
she'd be at this moment—God be 
praised ! 

For a second he started, his face 
turned pale ; then he quickly pushed 
those around the senseless dripping 
figure aside, and bent over her. 

‘ She’s living still,’ he said under 
his breath, speaking to himself 
more than to those around him, 

In a moment she was wrapped 
in blankets, hot-water bottles were 
placed at her feet, and every remedy 
applied. Those inthe room watched 
the result in sympathetic silence. 
Death was already probably in their 
midst, had come perhaps to one 
who but an hour ago had been as 
strong as themselves. Was it pos- 
sible that she should die on this 
happy summer day, in the very 
morning of her life ? 
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How the slow moments passed ! 
Every one of them seemed to add 
a weight to Farrell’s life, which, as 
long as he lived, he was never able 
to shake off again. The beating of 
her heart was so slow that at times 
he doubted if it had not stopped ; 
and at the thought a sharp pain 
shot through him, under which he 
flinched. 

Slowly her eyes seemed to lose 
their glassy stare. He bent down 
over her and took her hand, watch- 
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ing her face closely. For a second 
only, a faint look of consciousness 
crept like a ray of light into her 
eyes and over her features. She 
stared into his face and smiled. 
Then her lips trembled, and some- 
thing like a sigh escaped them. 

After this she lay so still that 
one of those standing near was 
tempted to place a mirror above 
her mouth. When it was with- 
drawn there was no sign of mois- 
ture on its surface. 


BILLOWS., 


——_——___ 


WE are as waves upon the tide of Time: 


Most lowly drift, 


While few may lift 

And tower to heights sublime, 
Whose pride of crest 
When mostly foam is showiest. 


But as for that shore they make 
Whereon to break, 
Time rolls eternally ; 
Alike all, harassed, tossed 
By driving winds of destiny, 
Grow level, imperceptible, and lost. 


Types of our lives, our graves, 
Billowy, deep-grassed, 

Outliving us, like waves 
Level at last. 








TERMS, SHARES; HOUSES CHECKED. 
B Sketch of Cheatrical Booth-Life. 
By HAL LOUTHER. 


——_—?$-— 


‘WANTED, a Dramatic Company for 
the Theatre Royal Rural, to open 
Monday, June 4th. Those used to 
portable theatres preferred. Terms, 
shares; houses checked. Glad to 
hear from old friends.’ 

At certain times of the year such 
advertisements are frequently to be 
found in the ‘ wanted’ columns of 
the Zra—a paper almost entirely 
devoted to the theatrical profession 
—the consequence being that many 
readers of the above periodical, 
professional and otherwise, are 
continually asking the meaning of 
‘terms, shares; houses checked.’ 


It may not be out of place, therefore, 
to answer this question publicly, 
adding thereto a short descrip- 
tion of life as it is, even at the 
present moment, in our portable 
temples of the itinerant drama 
There are three classes of these 


travelling theatres. In the first, 
actors are paid salaries low but 
sure ; in the next, they share ac- 
cording to what the manager calls 
the conscience system, which 
means never less than a shilling, and 
never more than three-and-sixpence; 
the third class brings us to ‘ terms, 
shares ; houses checked,’ and here 
the plan pursued is this: the com- 
pany are represented by twenty 
shares ; the manager, or some one 
on his behalf, takes money, while 
a member of the company takes 
checks, and in casting a piece it 
is always an important matter to 
leave some one out for this especial 
duty. When the performance is 
over the money is placed on the 
first article that comes handy — 


sometimes a chair, sometimes a 
table, and sometimes a drumhead. 
The property-man produces his 
bill, and the current expenses of 
the night are taken up. After the 
bill has been discussed by the 
watchful company, and such pecu- 
liar items as ‘one fenny onion, 
three ha’pence; ¢ireepenn’orth 0’ 
bread-and-cheese for banquet, 
fourpence ; and one gill of ale at 
fourpence per quart, /wopence,’ have 
been wrathfully disputed and set 
right, the lump-sum—minus what 
other incidentals may be brought 
against it—is divided into the 
twenty shares. The manager, for 
his booth, books, scenery, colours, 
nails, &c., takes seven ; the leading 
man, one and a half or two, accord- 
ing to ability ; the same with regard 
to the leading lady ; the rest being 
allotted one share each, with an 
extra share for stage management. 
Then, of course, there is the con- 
sideration of benefit-terms, a most 
essential item ; this perquisite, as it 
were, of course goes according to 
the rules of each booth, so the cus- 
tom varies. In some cases the per- 
formers take a nominal sum, and 
the dénéfciaire, after ordinary ex- 
penses, takes the receipts; in 
others a share of the house only is 
granted, and the struggle is who 
can offer the greatest attraction. 
In what is called stock-business— 
that is, only playing at night—and 
where the inhabitants are of a play- 
going disposition, the shares will 
sometimes run up to five or six 
shillings ; on the other hand, when 
business is bad or the weather 
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stormy and inclement, and the 
takings won't be beyond the ex- 
penses, then the company must 
borrow from the manager’s stock, 
to be refunded the first good house 
that comes. To prove how bad 
the attendance can be, it is re- 
corded of a travelling company, at 
a place with the ominous name of 
Tickle God help ye, that one night 
the receipts amounted to no more 
than one shilling, out of which 
ninepence was paid for candles to 
light up with, when, to the amaze- 
ment of the players, no more 
money coming in, they found them- 
selves in the unpleasant position of 
either playing to that small sum or 
returning the money. Not caring 
to do the former and it being im- 
possible to do the latter, they ap- 
pealed to the audience ; the result 
was there was no performance that 
night, and the company had to 
owe their patrons the shilling! 
Well, suppose our manager has 
advertised, the company met, and 
a place selected whereon to erect 
a booth. The latter business is by 
no means an easy tas':, for it re- 
quires a clear judgment, aided by 
experience, to seek out a site pro- 
perly sheltered, easily available to 
the public, and at as cheap a rental 
as possible. The importance of 
finding a sheltered nook will be at 
once apparent to my reader, when 
I say that it is no uncommon oc- 
currence for the company to be 
roused up from a deep slumber 
during a sudden storm, and make 
for the theatre, half awake and half 
clothed, with all speed to save as 
much as possible from the theatre 
wreckage. Such a scene once 
witnessed is not readily forgotten, 
the wind surging and bellowing 
around the place, tearing asunder 
those frail walls of timber, and in a 
delirious kind of sport playing bat- 
tledore with the fragments; the can- 
vas roof torn to shreds and flutter- 
ing aloft like sigyals of distress, as 
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anxious men, their faces pale and 
their long greasy hair disordered 
and wet, rush hither and thither 
as if they were so many wrecked 
moeriners, straining heart and brain 
to shield their means of livelihood 
from the fury of the hurricane ; 
while the women, white and hag- 
gard, huddle together with as much 
dread and despair in their breasts as 
if they were so many trembling 
figures watching from the shore 
some doomed ship sinking before 
their very eyes. 

The men are at work all busy 
building, watched by little knots of 
smirking loafers and wondering 
children, while the women are at- 
tending, fully armed with needles 
and thread, to any rents in the 
tilt —tilt being the technical term for 
the roof. Nodrones are permitted 
in this dramatic hive, for it is one 
of their stringent rules that all 


’ must lend a hand in ssome way or 


other when the erecting process is 
going on, and any one absenting 
himself from such duty is liable to 
a fine varying from sixpence to half- 
a-crown, according to the amount 
of time lost, and these fines go to- 
wards providing refreshment for 
the industriously inclined. 

Well, in the present instance 
the site is all that is required—a 
piece of open waste ground desir- 
ably screened in by a square of 
factories and grimy dwellings, in a 
poor but populous district. Lead- 
ing straight to the booth there is a 
large wide roadway from the main 
thoroughfare, which is a most im- 
portant advantage to our heroes of 
the spangle drama, and there, close 
at hand, is a seductive tavern with 
a cosy tap-room and an obliging 
landlord, while over-topping the 
whole is the tall spire of a neigh- 
bouring church, peeping reproach- 
fully at the profanity going on, as 
it were, under its very nose. Mark 
how qnickly the theatre grows 
under their skilled and practical 

* 
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hands; for they must be ready to 
open on Saturday, or miss the 
haul of ‘the great pay,’ and self- 
interest is a great spur to the sides 
of their intent. What a strange 
race of people they look, and how 
different in their bearing from every- 
day mortals! Their garments are 
of the same cut and material as 
ours, yet there is an unconscious 
picturesqueness of manner about 
ihem which invests everything they 
do with an air of romance, as if the 
ghost of the past night’s drama 
haunted them by day. That young 
fellow there is the Adonis of the 
company, and, true to the nature of 
the parts he plays, he manages to 
throw a touch of the stage-hero 
into his looks and dress, while he 
carries those pieces of timber to 
and fro with as much arrogance 
and swagger as if they were the 
rescued damsels of the past night’s 
drama. That dark squat man 
over there—he of the blue un- 
shaven chin—-is the heavy man, 
and he pounds away at his work 
with as much ferocity as if every 
nail he drove into its wooden grave 
were a successful rival of the play. 
The low comedian works in 
silence as he climbs about the 
frame of the building, spreading 
the canvas with as much agility 
and suppleness of limb as though 
he had been bora on board a ship 
and cradled in the rigging. The 
leading man, with his long oily 
locks tossed from his dauntless 
brow, is as busy as any of them, 
and moves about with all the affa- 
ble dignity of a gracious and con- 
descending monarch, and carries 
his hammer—when not in use— 
gracefully reposing on his left arm 
like a jewelled badge of royalty ; 
and so the whole company !abour 
on till the work is done. 

How and where they lodge is 
the next question. 

The manager and his family live 
in a caravan close by the booth. 
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In appearance they suggest to me 
the idea of vain people in a chronic 
state of being measured for new 
clothes, so anxious do they always 
seem to compress themselves into 
the smallest possible compass, which, 
I suppose, is the result of perpetually 
living in such close quarters. 

The company live wherever they 
can find lodgings among the work- 
ing people of the neighbourhood, 
generally sharing the kitchen as a 
sitting room with the natives for 
the sake of cheapness. Fancy 
tragedy queens presiding over tea 
and bloater banquets, or Pauline, 
the proud beauty of Lyons, steam- 
ing her pride over the wash-tub, or 
Juliet with her sleeves tucked up 
and practically employed in mak- 
ing home-baked bread, to say 
nothing of Richard III. assisting 
in the domestic circle by peel- 
ing potatoes! All this, together 
with an occasional glimpse of faded 
stage finery blending with pots, 
pans, oddly assorted crockery, and 
mining or agricultural implements, 
and you have a picture at once 
unique and by no means rare. 

As a specimen of the art re- 
quired to make their small funds 
go as far as possible with regard to 
marketing, the following fact is a 
fair sample. Four young men 
lodged together in the same house, 
sharing, in addition to the usual 
kitchen, a double-bedded room ; 
and as they shared the room in 
pairs, so they lived with regard to 
food, each pair choosing whatever 
articles of consumption suited them 
best. On one occasion they all 
went together, one Saturday night, 
to purchase Sunday’s dinner. After 
a little wandering about among the 
butchers’ stalls, one couple pur- 
chased a small roast of beef, which 
looked quite a picture of mixed 
red and white—so much so, in fact, 
that the other couple decided for 
beef also, and the caterer for the 
second pair, to his companion’s 
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astonishment, selected a _ piece 
perfectly lean, giving for the act this 
economical reason: ‘ Their beef is 
so mixed that most of it will turn 
to dripping, which the landlady 
manages to crib. Now, ours is a// 
Zean; and as both pieces are done 
together in one tin, our meat ge/s 
the benefit of their fat, and we lose 
none o’ the flesh !’ 

Well, now, Saturday night has 
arrived, the booth is ready, a crowd 
assembled, and the company out 
on parade. The women pace 
backwards and forwards, linked 
arm in arm, and are dressed with 
little or no regard to the unities of 
time or place. Look there, for 
instance, at that boy-like young 
lady, arrayed in all the faded glory 
of MacGregor hose and a Stuart 
plaid, to which are added a profu- 
sion of short white muslin skirts, 
with a low-necked bodice of the 
same material. Iam afraid such a 
costume would not be a desirable 
one among the Scotch mists of the 
Highlands. But what has nation- 
ality to do with the matter? It is 
the opening house in a new town; 
each lady wishes to frame her 
figure and face in the most fasci- 
nating way, and so wears whatever 
becomes her best ; henee this mix- 
ture of garments, from the stately 
threadbare velvet down to the 
humble washed-out tarlatan. 

But, among this human medley, 
can you recognise any of the forms 
that passed the little side-door 
some time ago laden with bundles, 
and muffled up in cloaks and 
shawls? Where is that wasted 
form with the sickly child in its 
arms? Can that be the one—the 
anxious little woman there—who 
steals, every now and then, to peep 
through a crevice into the booth? 
I hope not, for the child is doomed 
beyond a doubt. The men folk 
are just as mixed in their attire as 
the ladies—hats, feathers, broad- 
cloth, armour, gold braid manu- 
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factured without gold, all mingling 
in a kind of miniature masquerade. 
The Adonis is dealing death to the 
hearts of the on-looking mill girls 
as he marches proudly about in 
home-made hessians, white pants, 
and a frogged coat, to which he 
has added a real sabretache, for no 
other reason than that having it he 
must show it. The coat is a little 
worn, it is true; but in the lamp- 
light that is never noticed, and the 
frogs are resplendent in a rich 
coating of Dutch metal ; while his 
shoulders are graced with a large 
pair of naval epaulettes,wh‘ch he has 
picked up a bargain, and wears on 
the same principle as the sabre- 
tache. The leading man, in a 
full suit of concave armour, and 
brandishing a coach whip, tells the 
crowd, in blank-verse tones, that 
the company is the best ever seen, 
that the entertainment comprises a 
new and thrilling dram-mer en- 
titled Zhe Battle of Bannockburn, 
the like of which, for realism and 
historical detail, stands unequalled, 
for the truth of which he pledges 
his knightly word! Mark the 
heavy man’s sinister face scowling 
beneath the shadow of his own 
street felt hat laden with gloomy 
feathers. There is no mistaking 
the bloodthirsty cut of that rugged 
tunic ; and how those long sea- 
boots, so deeply indented with ruts 
and wrinkles, seem to suggest 
rocks, caves, and hidden smugglers, 
as he stands there demanding cus- 
tom in the same fierce and husky 
manner with which he dares his 
everlasting rival to mortal combat ! 
The low comedian, in short nan- 
keen trousers, boy’s jacket and 
pinafore, causes roars of laughter, 
he looks so funny with his raddled 
nose, sad face, and depressed 
manner. How they watch his 
every motion! and how the laugh- 
ter increases as his manner be- 
comes more depressed still, as he 
wistfully watches the door through 
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which the little anxious woman has 
suddenly disappeared into the 
booth! All this by-play is, of 
course, got up for their especial 
gratification ; so the laughter cul- 
minates in a roar as the little 
anxious woman, appearing at the 
doorway, whispers something in his 
ear, then turns into the booth 
again with her tiny muslin apron 
to her eyes, whilst he, after pulling 
the peak of his cap further over 
his face, bids, in accents suddenly 
grown hoarse, the amused crowd 
to ‘walk up and be in time, for 
the performance is just agoing to 
begin.’ 

Now let us take a peep at the 
inside and the acting; it is the 
fourth and last performance to- 
night, and the booth is well filled. 

The audience consists chiefly of 
mill Jads and lasses, with here and 
there a few grown-up people whose 
pockets are unable to afford a 
higher classentertainment. Though 
there is no distinguishing mark 
with regard to seats, yet the in- 
fluence of caste is made manifest 
even here ; the washed faces and 
clean garments give as wide a 
berth as possible to their dirty and 
ragged neighbours. How refresh- 
ing it is, amidst so much slovenly 
poverty, to see an occasional mill- 
girl with her features shining again 
from the effects of a soap and- 
water polish, her appearance so 
neat and trim, her hair glossy with 
cheap oil, brushed carefully back 
from her forehead behind her ears, 
and twisted up into a tiny old- 
fashioned bob ! and what a homely 
air there is about that partico- 
loured little shawl and clean white 
apron! To those who cannot 
read, the play serves in the stead 
of penny periodical romances, and 
the more harrowing the nature of 
the piece the more welcome it is 
to their susceptible feelings. As 
an illustration of this craving for 
the horrible, the following story 
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speaks for itself: ‘What sort of a 
play is it?’ asks a youth, who has 
just met a companion coming from 
the booth. ‘Good,’ replies the 
companion. ‘Is it deep? again 
questions the youth anxiously. ‘Ra- 
ther !’ is the emphatic answer. ‘As 
deep as Maria Martin? ‘Deeper !’ 
‘Then I’m in ; and away bounds 
the youth, with his morbid facul- 
ties in a high state of expectant 
ecstasy. To such an audience a 
building of this kind is converted, 
through the magnifying influence 
of fancy, into a sort of canvas- 
topped paradise. The mimicry of 
high life, as presented to them by 
these strollers, is accepted as a 
truthful reflection of the sayings 
and doings in the world of fashion. 
The act-drop, with its lake of 
Reckitt’s blue, its gondolas and 
impossible lute-players, its lumpy 
houses, its erratic mountains, its 
summer clouds of whitewash, its 
marionette figures, with the artist’s 
name as one of the most conspicu- 
ous items in the foreground, is to 
them a correct picture of Conti- 
nental scenery, while the orches- 
tra—comprising a fiddle, a trom- 
bone, a triangle, and a big drum— 
is to their ears a concord of sweet 
sounds. 

Now let us turn to the stage, and 
see what is going on there, for that 
sudden hush and those eager and 
expectant looks show as plainly 
as possible that the act-drop is 
up, and the play about to com- 
mence. 

According to the lettered board 
outside, the piece is replete with 
historical events, startling situa- 
tions, and terrific broadsword com- 
bats. ‘Edward of England’ had 
declared war, and is on the march 
against Scotland with thirty thou- 
sand men. But so secret are the 
movements of the army, we never 
see more than the King himself 
and two of his adherents. ‘ Ed- 
ward of England’—who is our 














friend the heavy man, with a cir- 
cus looking robe loosely draped 
over his smuggler’s dress—is a 
despot of the deepest dye, and his 
conversation is largely garnished 
with miscreant, traitor, and deepest 
dungeon—to which the adherents, 
when not engaged in counting the 
people in front, listen unconcern- 
edly with folded arms. Presently 
we are introduced to a cottage in 
Scotland, minus furniture, save a 
venerable deal table and a magpie- 
cage which is painted in the wall. 
The low comedian, looking more 
melancholy, poor fellow, than ever, 
and with a tartan scarf added to 
his pinafore-dress to denote his 
nationality, is discovered talking to 
his wife Maggie. Maggie is an 
enormously stout woman, with no- 
thing Scotch about her but the 
name. We learn that they are on 
friendly terms with Robert the 
Bruce and, in fact, the ite of the 
neighbourhood ; and to prove it, 
their dialogue is interrupted by 
Lady Evelina Bruce’s betrothed. 
This is the leading lady, who is 
very old, but with a youthful ap- 
pearance at night, and at a dis- 
tance looks, on the strength of a 
fair complexion and a few threads 
of blonde hair, really not more than 
half her age. Lady Evelina, being 
only sixteen, is quite lamblike and 
sportive in her innocent nature, 
though her girlish gush is some- 
what hampered by the deep tones 
of her voice and the sombre setting 
of black velvet. Suddenly her 
favourite attendant—a raw-boned 
girl in a modern dress, plentifully 
embellished with antimacassars— 
rushes in to say that Bruce has 
been captured by the English army, 
which, as far as we can judge, 
means ‘ Edward of England’ and 
his two adherents. Lady Evelina 
is no more a girl, but woman ; and, 
on her bended knees—assisted to 
that position by her favourite at- 
tendant—she vows never to eat, 
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drink, or sleep till she has set her 
warrior-lover free! For that pur- 
pose she dons a suit of boy’s 
clothes, and sets out for his prison. 
After many trials she reaches the 
castle where he is concealed, and, 
on stabbing the only inhabitant of 
the fortress, she gains access to 
his cell. She at once proceeds to 
set him free ; and, not being pro- 
vided with any other means, she 
instantly cuts through one of the 
links in his heavy chains with her 
knife. At this point they are dis- 
covered by two soldiers, who have 
brought a message from ‘ Edward 
of England.’ Bruce, yielding to 
her entreaties, valiantly consents 
to fly, and, having done so, there 
ensues one of the promised ter- 
rific combats. Lady Evelina en- 
gages both the men single-handed, 
and, after a desperate encounter, 
in which she is encouraged by the 
applause of the audience, she cuts 
her opponents down, places her 
foot on the breast of one, points 
her sword upwards, and then, turn- 
ing her eyes thankfully to the can- 
vas roof, she tells it, in a burst of 
confidence, that she is ‘ Saved ! 
saved !’ and the act-drop wobbles 
down. 

In the second act we find that, 
contrary to history, ‘Edward of 
England’ did not die at Carlisle, 
but marched on to Bannockburn. 
The last scene of the piece shows 
us Bruce surrounded by his trusty 
followers, comprising the Lady 
Evelina, still in her boy costume ; 
his faithful henchman, the Adonis 
in his parade get-up; and several 
mill-girls, dressed in unbleached 
calico. Bruce has evidently been 
nerving himself for the coming 
encounter by copious draughts of 
that spirit which is supposed to 
supply what is generally known as 
Dutch courage, for all he cando . 
is to lean on his long sword and 
gaze about him helplessly. Every 
now and then he seems as if con- 
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scious of his state ; he draws him- 
self up and fiercely tries to look 
more than sober! His trusty 
henchman, seeing the situation, 
comes to the rescue, and leads up 
to the context of the scene by 
asking, 

‘Is it not your royal pleasure 
that your army yonder ’—the vague 
geography of ‘ yonder’ is indicated 
by a wave of the arm—‘shall die 
in fighting for the freedom of their 
country rather than submit to live 
as England’s slaves ? 

_ Bruce heroically replies, ‘Coursh- 
itis.’ 

‘Is it not also your royal will 
that pits shall be dug and then 
covered lightly over with branches 
and earth to ensnare the enemy ?” 

‘ ’Shidedly.’ 

‘Have you any further observa- 
tions to make to your impatient 
warriors “yonder,” my royal chief?” 

*’Coursh I have.’ 

‘What are they, mighty leader ? 

‘When the British army 'rives, 
give me notice !’ 

‘Stay, then, kingly hero, ere 
thou seekest thy royal couch to 
sleep off—I mean to snatch an 
hour’s repose before the coming 
contest, let me speak to your 
clans assembled “yonder.” And 
now, Ais brave associates—the 
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partners of Azs toil, Ais feelings, 
and Ais fame—it is your leader’s 
wish that every man should this 
day do his duty; and, but that the 
noble Bruce is too full for words, 
he would also say to you true hope 
ne’er tires, but mounts on eagle’s 
wings. Kings it makes gods, and 
meaner creatures kings!’ Upon 
which the trusty henchman rushes 
off the stage, followed by the rest, 
Bruce bringing up the rear with a 
hiccupped ‘Shirtingly, them’s my 
schentiments !’ as he staggers off, 
dragging his long sword after him. 

‘Edward of England’ appears 
and challenges Bruce to decide 
the question by single combat ; but 
Bruce not being available, the low 
comedian bounds on in his pina- 
fore and nankeens, and assails the 
English monarch with a stuffed 
stick, whereupon everybody enters, 
a free fight ensues, which is sup- 
posed to represent the Battle of 
Bannockburn. As the drop de- 
scends ‘ Edward of England’ steps 
in front of it, and announces the 
pathetic play of Zhe Broken-hearted 
Father for Monday night, with sing- 
ing and dancing; he thanks them 
for their present patronage, hopes 
for a further increase of it in the 
future, and the performance is 
over. 




















FROM BELFRY TO BELFRY. 


—@—— 


‘ WILL you love me? will you love me?’ 
Rang the bells out loud and clear ; 

* Will you love me, love me, love me ?,— 
Heavy clouds were creeping near. 


* Yes, I'll love thee ; yes, I’ll love thee,’ 
Pealed from out the other tower ; 

‘ Yes, I’ll love thee, love thee, love thee,’— 
Dark and fierce the storm-clouds lower. 


* How wilt love me? how wilt love me ?” 
Chimed the first bells cheerily ; 

‘ How wilt love me, love me, love me?’ — 
Gusts of wind moaned drearily. 


‘Well I’ll love thee, well I'll love thee,’ 
Clashed the iron tongues’ reply ; 

‘ Well I'll love thee, love thee, love thee,’— 
Blacker grew the gloomy sky. 


‘ How long love me? how long love me?” 
Echoed o’er the ruffling lake ; 

* How long love me, love me, love me ?’— 
Thunder made the gray wall shake. 


‘ Ever love thee, ever love thee ; 
Never, never change my mind ; 

Ever love thee, love thee, love thee,’ 
Came back faintly on the wind. 


Here the tempest, howling, shrieking, 
Drove each rope and joint to creaking 
To and fro with dismal sound ; 

Till at last the blast victorious, 

With one long loud scream uproarious, 
Hurled that belfry to the ground. 


By degrees the storm abated 

When its malice thus was sated, 

And once more reigned peace and calm ; 
Then the first bells, soon beginning, 
Through the air were gladly ringing 
(Knowing not their dear one’s harm). 
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‘Then you'll love me, ever love me? 
Let me hear it once again.’ 

But the others, cracked in falling, 
Strove to speak, and strove in vain. 


‘You must love me ; don’t you love me? 
Were your words but empty air ?’ 

They who yearned to send an answer 
Lay on earth in dumb despair. 


‘Say you'll love me, say you'll love me!’ 
But the overthrown lay mute ; 

And the first bells, getting angry, 
Took to ring, ‘ Inconstant brute 


‘Inconstant brute, of love unworthy ! 
Chimed that belfry ever after; 

Words that every wind that passed caught, 
And flung back with scornful laughter. 


MoRAL. 


If ’twixt thee and one thou lovest 

Sudden silence should prevail, 

Be not hasty in condemning ; 

By these bells take warning, warning : 
Think perchance the friend thou’rt scorning 
May lie prostrate, helpless, mourning, 
Stricken dumb by some fierce gale. 


E. A, DILLWYN. 


























TALBOT’S FOLLY. 


By W. B, GUINEE, 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NINETY SIX. 


Dorinpa found ease for the pangs 
of despised love in the knowledge 
that she had it in her power to 
indulge the fury of the woman 
scorned. Her ancient governess 
had brought her word of a ven- 
geance almost too complete. Miss 
Twitterley, always acting op some 
amiable inspiration, generally con- 
trived to do the wrong thing 
whenever she acted. She did not 
believe that Talbot Welbore had 
made a theatrical exit, but she left 
her patroness under the impression 
that he had. She illustrated this 
theory by parallels from various 
works of fiction, in which false 
lovers had more or less _basely 
evaded their allegiance. She drew 
further on the treasury of romance 
for vivid pictures of the trouble in 
the Welbore household, and the 
misery that had fallen on what she 
called the lowly cot in Fowler’s- 
alley. Dorinda heard it, to do her 
justice, with mingled feelings. She 
had in her no more real element of 
tragedy than any other character 
in this story, and, relenting fool 
that she was, she felt during Miss 
Twitterley’s narrative a certain 
pulse of pity for the woes of which 
her anger was the spring. Perhaps, 
too, she thrilled with a fond thought 
of the erring youth kneeling peni- 
tent at herfeet. The remembrance 
of his grievous offence dashed the 
hope, which, however, still haunted 
and left her ire less bitter than it 
had been. But mercy was for the 
man. For the woman—the rival, 
the enemy—no quarter. 


She made judicious report of the 
Twitterley bulletin to her father. 
That gentleman heard the details 
with grim satisfaction. The pas- 
sage of it which least interested his 
daughter struck him with most 
concern. It was the relation of 
Mrs. Darkin’s arrival, the expecta- 
tions the Welbores had of help 
from her, and the extremity in 
which they were left by her sudden 
illness. 

Mr. Hardrop had heard from 
the member for Muddlebury, in 
the days of their intimacy, some- 
thing of the quarrel between the 
Laurels and the Manor. He now 
recalled the terms of Mr. Welbore’s 
appeal for respite, and concluded 
that he had before him a circum- 
stance which needed immediate 
looking to. There was no tak- 
ing Miss Twitterley’s statement ‘at 
the foot of the letter.’ But there 
was no doubt some base, however 
slight, for the fantastic narrative 
she had reared. If the family feud 
had been made up, or was likely 
to be made up, there was more 
than a chance that his scheme of 
vengeance would be spoilt. 

‘I must take care,’ he thought, 
‘that this fellow does not slip out 
of my hands. ‘There is a simple 
way to find out whether Welbore 
has made it up with those Dar- 
kins. If I find it is so, I'll take 
the rest for granted, and strike at 
my man to-morrow. That will test 
the thing.’ 

On this resolution he acted 
straightway. He went to the hotcl 
named by Miss Twitterley, and 
there fell in with the manager. 

‘I can only answer you, sir,’ 
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said Mr. Robins, ‘in my managerial 
capacity. As manager, I regret to 
say that, from all I hear, 96 
is low—very low indeed. But 
here’s somebody who will be able 
to inform you more fully than 
Robert Robins.’ 

Mr. Hardrop turned, and met 
Lynton and young Welbore. Lyn- 
ton took him by the arm. 

‘Come,’ said he; ‘come and 
witness a miracle. Ask me no- 
thing, but come. You will hear 
and see all.’ 

Impressed by Lynton’s voice 
and manner, which suggested so- 
lemn mystery; impelled also by 
curiosity, which, like hope, be- 
gets enterprise—Mr. Hardrop suf- 
fered himself to be led up-stairs. 
Talbot Welbore had hastened on 
before, seemingly too preoccupied 
by something more important to 
take note even of the man who 
had become for him and his so 
formidable a figure. As the doctor 
and the companion he had so 
curiously enlisted reached the foot 
of the staircase, Nurse Goodbody 
appeared on the landing above. 
The woman was in a panic. She 
called out to Mr. Robins, with 
vehement gestures, 

‘Make haste, for God’s sake! 
You are wanted at 96 !’ 

This was no false alarm. Some- 
thing very startling had happened 
in the sick-raom. 

In the interval since Lynton had 
set out in quest of Blossom the 
death-shadow had visibly deepen- 
ed. Sir Minim Grainger owned that 
the collapse which he had foreseen 
had, all the same, taken him by 
surprise. He knew nothing of the 
killing effort the patient had made 
the night before. He marked the 
ebbing life, and muttered to him- 
self, ‘I wish she were here.’ 

It was a cool but fine spring even- 
ing, so fine that one window stood 
largely open. Through it poured the 
sunset, already yellowing. Theroom 
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overlooked Trafalgar-square, and 
the roar of the great thoroughfare 
at the side reached to a mighty 
susurrus, deep as distant thunder, 
but soft like the hum of bees, and 
not loud enough to drown the 
song of caged birds in the neigh- 
bourhood, or the soothing music 
of the fountains in the square. 
Early odours from park and plot 
and window-sill helped the illusion 
of the country where the eye was 
not permitted to correct the im- 
pression received through the other 
organs. 

Mr. Darkin stood by the win- 
dow. He had not greeted his 
brother-in-law when that gentle- 
man presented himself. He felt 
himself at formal odds with Sir 
Minim ; he had also an uncomfort- 
able thought that the famous expert 
had reached certain conclusions in 
the case. He saw himself, more- 
over, ignominiously elbowed aside 
in the name of Science, and would 
have resented it but that there 
would be imprudence as well as 
impropriety in raising an issue, 
and maybe provoking a scene, by 
the very deathbed of his wife—as 
et. 
: The crisis had arrived for him 
as for others. An hour, two hours, 
at the most some brief time, and 
all would be over one way or other. 
Life had dwindled till the very 
seconds seemed to take weight 
and size, and could be seen, as it 
were, visibly dropping from the 
shrunken space. Darkin kept fur- 
tive watch—his eye on the pale 
face on the pillow, his ear on the 
waning breath. Coolness and cau- 
tion must be his guides now. He 
was tormented by a haunting anx- 
iety respecting the precious de- 
posit hidden so loosely outside the 
door. Was it safe? The uneasi- 
ness remained after he had looked 
out and seen the garment hang- 
ing in the dusky corridor, limp, 
pendent, unshaped, as a suicide 
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would hang. The likeness flashed 
upon him disagreeably; he return- 
ed to his place. ‘My nerves are 
affected,’ he thought. 

Sir Minim Grainger and his col- 
league reserved judgment on what 
they had learnt from Miss Wel- 
bore respecting the extraordinary 
incident in Fowler’s-alley, and 
other aspects of the case. Each 
had, however, formed an opinion 
which he would hardly have under- 
taken to define. They suspected 
a mystery of some kind; they in- 
dulged an experimental instinct 
which suggested its solution. It 
was necessary that the patient 
should be not only alive, but 
sensible, when the experiment was 
made. Mr. Welbore had been sent 
for in the hope thai his presence 
would stimulate the flagging vital- 
ity. His sister had recognised him, 
but only by signs. 

It was a severe ordeal for the 
member for Muddlebury, whofound 
himself, in the midst of other trials, 
called upon to bear the loss of his 
sister at the moment of reconcilia- 
tion, and just when her hand might 
save him and his from at least 
the utter ruin which threatened 
them. 

Mr. Welbore had left Despair to 
wait upon Death. His wife had 
made him a miserable scene before 
he left Dorchester-place that after- 
noon. The poor lady had quite 
lost tone and temper under a stroke 
of fortune which she resented in a 
manner at variance with true phi- 
losophy and the deportment of 
genteel society. O, the criticism 
of the squares, the terraces, the 
places, the triumph and scorn of 
the world ! 

She locked the breakfast-room 
door—thereby obliging Mary Maid 
to take observation through the 
keyhole—and went wringing her 
hands up and down the floor in 
an agony of grief and shame, 
her handsome and matronly coun- 
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tenance dabbled and sodden with 
tears, as she wailed : 

‘I could bear it all, I think, if 
these people knew nothing of it. 
But O, Edith my child, it kills me, 
it kills me to fancy them talking 
over it—exulting over it. What 
will become of us, what will be- 
come of us? They all hated and 
envied us! You remember what 
that Miss Pleadham said about 
our position and our pride? Ah! 
where is our pride, and where is 
our position now? It maddens me 
—maddens me!’ And so on. 

In that frame of mind it was not 
very surprising that the good wo- 
man somewhat unreasonably turned 
upon her husband, and charged 
the calamities which had fallen 
upon the house to his lack of 
worldly prudence, his neglect of 
his own affairs, to his ill-governed 
ambition, and his costly weakness 
for admiration and flattery. Such 
a sally, uttered for the first time, 
routed the member for Muddle- 
bury. He rushed forth, taking his 
daughter, and made for the hotel, 
with a wild notion of appealing to 
his sister even in her extremity. 
He was quite beyond care for the 
thought of meeting Darkin now. 
The feud which had for him a 
sort of historical importance was 
diminished to a paltry squabble. 

He found his sister in a condi- 
tion which all but extinguished 
hope. The doctors had just left 
her, and were describing her state 
to her brother and niece during 
the minute or two which accident 
permitted Arthur Darkin to turn 
to his purpose in the manner al- 
ready related. 

Mr. Welbore sat watching his 
dying sister, the dismal incarnation 
of a crushed man. Sir Minim 
Grainger had just returned from 
the door: it was his third journey. 
He had looked out and listened, 
but his impatience failed to hasten 
the coming he desired. 

KK 
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Suddenly the sick woman spoke. 

‘ Blossom !” 

At the word her face lighted, 
her eyes went eagerly to the door. 
Darkin had also caught the sound 
which wrought this effect on his 
wife. He bent forward through 
the open window, and cast an oath 
abroad through his set lips. A 
movement at the door, a tap, and 
Edith Welbore appeared leading 
Blossom, who looked perplexed 
and more than half frightened. 
The Twitterley visage, with its 
setting of wiry ringlets, followed ; 
and then occurred a brief interval, 
which was closed by the slow and 
sidelong projection of one round 
shoulder and the grimy and dogged 
visage of Tom Warnock. The 
costermonger planted himself on 
the threshold, half in, half out of 
the room, and so standing, with 
his hat in his hand and his air of 
sullen distrust and defiance, formed 
anything but a pleasing object to 
the view. He had evidently made 
up his mind not to stand any 
more trampling. 

Edith, divining with a fine instinct 
the proprieties of the situation, re- 
moved the girl’s bonnet, and left 
her head covered only with the 
blonde floss. The change, made 
without the least idea of its effect, 
completed the identity with the 
image shrined in the memory of 
many years. , 

The darkening shadow receded 
before this apparition. Struggling 
with the deadly torpor, the woman 
tried to rise. They helped her to 
situp. She stretched forth yearn- 
ing arms. 

‘Ada! My daughter ! 

Not all who heard it caught a 
literal meaning in this exclamation, 
Blossom least of all. The phy- 
sician retained a professional, or 
rather experimental, command of 
the position. 

‘Come, child, to your mother,’ 
he said. He took the hand of 


the hesitating and bewildered girl, 
and led her within the embrace 
which feebly fondled her. 

‘Now ! thought Arthur Darkin, 
and came forward from his station 
by the window. Tom Warnock and 
Miss Twitterley, drawn together, 
as it were, by the gravitation of a 
common wonderment, looked on 
mutely from the background. 

The meeting of mother and 
child was not an incident to mould 
into words. Blossom remembered - 
all her life with what instantaneous 
strange emotion her heart went 
out to the woman. The woman 
had but one cry: 

‘My child!’ 

The excitement which had given 
her supernatural strength had also 
shortened her little span. Sir 
Minim saw this, and knew that 
whatever the secret was it must 
be snatched from the jaws of 
death. 

‘My child! Ada! 

‘You hear her all,’ he said; 
‘ you hear what she says.’ 

‘She raves,’ said Darkin, frown- 
ing on her. ‘Her mind is gone; 
she talks at random.’ 

‘No, I thank my God. Mercy 
has been vouchsafed to me. This 
is my daughter, Ada Chadleigh. 
There are papers—proofs—’ 

Her speech failed. Those sup- 
porting her felt her grow suddenly 
more weighty. Her arms relaxed, 
her fingers plucked at the tresses 
ravelled by their caressing. 

‘She is going,’ said the doctor, 
‘and the proofs die with her.’ 

Darkin turned his face from all 
present. He felt that its expres- 
sion would betray him. But Sarah 
Goodbody spoke : 

‘I beg your pardon for making 
so free, Sir Minim,’ she said, in 
the modestly sympathetic manner 
of a humble confederate. ‘I has 
the papers, Sir Minim, all wrote 
out and signed, sealed, and de- 
livered both by this poor lady and 
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me, Sir Minim. I'm prepared to 
produce the same according to the 
word and order spoke to me.’ 

‘The woman is drunk,’ said 
Darkin. ‘ Her presence and inter- 
ference are part of an outrageous 
proceeding for which I hold you, 
Sir Minim Grainger, responsible.’ 

‘Drunk ! echoed Mrs. Good- 
body ; and, straightway seized by a 
spirit of fierce and headlong in- 
dignation, she took the travelling- 
case from where it stood, and un- 
locked and opened it in the sight 
of all. 

At the first glance she exclaimed 
in alarm. She sent her hand in 
search among the contents, and 
then cried aloud that the papers 
were gone—that they had been 
stolen. Sir Minim laid his hand 
upon her mouth. But the silence 
came too late. The indiscreet 
proclamation was fatal. All present 
beheld the effect. 

Sir Minim gently withdrew the 
young girl, and placed her silently 
beside the bed, her hand in that 
of the dead. 

‘Peace be with her,’ said he; 
‘her troubles are over.’ 

Darkin could hardly repress a 
shout. He was saved. He stooped 
over his wife—he stooped to con- 
ceal the jubilee on his face; he 
shut his eyes, not daring to meet 
with such a face the face before 
him. The attitude enabled him 
to collect himself. 

He broke out : 

‘She is dead, Sir Minim Grainger, 
and you have hastened her death. 
You have helped to kill her. Look 
at this mob. She might as well 
have died in the public street as 
with this rabble at her bedside. It 
is scandalous, it is disgraceful, and 
you shall hear of it.’ 

In truth there was something of 
an unseemly aspect in the presence 
of all these people at such a mo- 
ment. But events had occurred 
so swiftly that nobody noted the 


fact. Sir Mn'm eyed lin ca'mly, 
and made answer : 

‘As you please. We can dis- 
cuss all that by and by; just now 
respect the dead. Otherwise there 
will be excuse for thinking that 
the death has been your triumph.’ 

Darkin winced. But the peril 
was over. He stood on firm ground : 
the need for timid movement had 
passed; boldness was now the 
policy. 

‘I am master here,’ said he. ‘I 
have stood your domineering for 
her sake. I may now assert my- 
self. Come, get out.’ This to 
Warnock and Miss Twitterley. 
‘ And you,’ to the nurse, ‘ pack off 
instantly. I can get sober people 
to do your business here. Mrs. 
Darkin’s relatives will no doubt 
see the propriety of retiring. 
They will receive due notice of the 
funeral. And you, girl, you have 
no business here. Go with your 
friends; this is no place for you.’ 
He took Blossom’s arm. 

‘Stand back, man,’ said the 
doctor; ‘stand back, and leave 
the child with her mother.’ 

Darkin removed his hand from. 
the girl’s arm, but he turned on 
Sir Minim. 

‘I will trouble you to leave 
also,’ said he, ‘and at once. You 
have done your work; your fee 
will reach you, do not fear for 
that. Or perhaps you expect those 
proofs may turn up ?” 

The sneer was a r:velation. 
Darkin felt he had slipped. But 
the words were uttered. The re- 
tort was prompt. 

‘I believe their recovery will 
depend upon you, sir; and, be- 
lieving that, I now tell you that I 
intend to remain here for the pre- 
sent. You say, nurse, that those pa- 
perswere all right a short time ago?” 

‘ At three o’clock, Sir Minim, as 
I’m a mortal sinner, I see ’em with 
my two eyes. “Sarah,” the poor 
lamb says, “look at ’em once 
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more,” she says, “and keep the 
key this time,” she says; “for I 
expect you'll soon have to use it.” 
Such was her words, and such I’m 
prepared to swear.’ 

‘Go, call up the manager,’ said 
Sir Minim. ‘There has been a 
robbery here. This is a shocking 
scene ; but it lies on the head of 
the man who committed it.’ 

‘Robbery and villany, Sir Min- 
im! enlarged the nurse, catching 
a shrewd ray from the suspicion of 
another mind. With repetitions 
of this hue and cry she hurried 
from the room. 

The proceeding roused in Darkin 
the devil, which was repressed by 
the sense of insecurity. 

‘ Grainger,’ said he fiercely, ‘ you 
wresume on your age and reputa- 
tion. Now leave the room, or you 
will find I care nothing for either ! 
Will you leave ? 

He motioned to the door. Sir 
Minim met his rising wrath with 
unalterable contemptuous calm. 

‘ Wait,’ said he dryly, ‘ wait until 
we find who has stolen these papers. 
The inquiry had best begin here, 
even though it involves a sacrilege.’ 

‘ By heavens, Grainger ! will you 
leave the room? See, I shall open 
the door; I shall ask you once 
more to leave, you first ofall. If 
you refuse, out you go neck and 
crop, if you were ten times the do- 
mineering quack'you are!’ 

He went to the door, reaching 
for the handle as he went in his 
impatient fury. He threw it open, 
and drew back at sight of his 
nephew, Talbot Welbore, and Dr. 
Lynton. Something in the aspect 
of this pair abated his mood, and 
stung him with a new apprehen- 
sion. They entered, followed by 
Mr. Hardrop, still under the spell 
of Lynton’s singular appeai. In 
the rear appeared Mr. Robins and 
the envoy who had summoned him. 
The manager sent in his voice with 
military point and brevity. 
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‘Ninety-six called for Mr. Robins. 
Robins appears. What is it?’ 

‘Come in and see,’ said Mr. 
Darkin. ‘Is all London free to 
force itself into the private apart- 
ments I pay for in this hotel? I 
call on you to remove these peo- 
ple.’ 

‘One word with you first, Mr. 
Darkin,’ said Lynton. 

‘Dr. Lynton, my wife, your 
patient, is dead, as you can see. 
You and your principal have kill- 
ed her between you. What further 
business have you here? Have 
you not carried the outrage far 
enough ?” 

‘ Well, I have to ask your pardon. 
I have taken something of yours by 
mistake.’ 

‘Something of mine ?’ 

‘Yes ; an overcoat.’ 

Darkin made a motion to rush 
past into the corridor. 

‘It is not there. See’—and 
Lynton held out the sleeves of 
the great wrap he wore—*‘ this is 
yours. My own, which hangs there 
still, is very like it, as you will be 
able to ascertain for yourself pre- 
sently. You understand the rest, 
I daresay.’ 

Darkin glared at him stupefied. 

‘In a pocket of your overcoat, 
Mr. Darkin, I found this—’ 

But that Lynton was prepared for 
all hazards he would probably have 
been overborne by the onset of the 
desperate man, who dashed at his 
throat with one hand, and with 
the other snatched at the paper he 
held. Talbot and Mr. Robins 
sprang to the rescue, and Darkin, 
foaming at the mouth in a terrible 
silent frenzy, was overpowered and 
forccd into a chair. ‘The struggle 
spread panic among the female 
spectators. Mrs. Goodbody and 
Miss Twitterley retired into a cor- 
ner. Edith Welbore clung for 
shelter to her father, who had stood 
a passive and disabled spectator of 
occurrences he was wholly unpre- 
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pared to treat from the practical, 
political, or any other standpoint. 
Dad, feeling himself unfit to take 
personal part in an issue among 
gentlemen, and, moreover, thought- 
ful for Blossom, quietly went for- 
ward and stood by her. 

‘Mr. Welbore,’ said Lynton, 
‘this is acommunication addressed 
to you. It is signed “Caroline 
Welbore.” I discovered this and 
more before I recalled to myself 
that I was reading what did not 
concern me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, doctor,’ put 
in the nurse, ‘ but Sarah Goodbody 
should be likewise down on it. I 
recognise it at sight; and if my 
name and surname isn’t wrote on 
it, under my own hand and sign, 
it’s because the villain as robbed it 
stole ’em out.’ 

‘Sarah Goodbody signs as wit- 
ness,’ said Lynton. 

He explained shortly the acci- 
dent by which the document had 
come into his possession. 

‘I suppose we may take it,’ said 
Sir Minim Grainger, ‘ that Mr. Ar- 
thur Darkin is aware of its nature ?” 

‘Mr. Darkin will, I daresay, not 
deny his knowledge, under the cir- 
cumstances,’ said Lynton. 

The blow had overwhelmed Dar- 
kin. He could only cry out inco- 
herently about a plot to ruin him. 

‘’Tis a foul conspiracy,’ he pro- 
tested. ‘I'll fight it tothe last. I 
deny it—every word of it. A lie! 
a lie!’ 

‘You dare not deny it! cried 
Mrs. Goodbody, striking a blow for 
her own veracity, and at the same 
time retaliating the imputation 
Darkin had hurled at her; ‘you 
dare not. When the time comes 
I'll speak accordin’ to the word and 
wish of the poor saint that’s gone. 
You daren’t deny but what it’s true 
—every syllable.’ 

Darkin felt too stunned to show 
a front to the surprise; but it 
struck him that there was one 
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chance to collect his faculties and 
choose his line of opposition. 

‘ This paper is an invention,’ said 
he. ‘I know nothing ofit. What 
is it? Read it; I care not who 
hears it; I have nothing to fear. 
Publish your concoction to the 
four winds.’ 

‘Read it, said Sir Minim. 
‘Take him at his challenge. Read 
it here and now, in the presence of 
the dead who wrote it and of the 
living it affects. The occasion be- 
comes the testimony. Let it be 
read ; there is none present who 
may not hear it.’ 

Mr. Welbore, a passive actor in 
all that had occurred, gave back 
the papers to Lynton, who placed 
them in Mr. Hardrop’s hands. 

‘Read, said he; ‘it is the 
miracle I told you of.’ 

Mr. Hardrop, sharing an influ- 
ence which possessed all present, 
stepped nearer to the light, and, 
opening the sheets, read what was 
written thereon to the audience so 
curiously assembled, in presence of 
the dead lying tranquil and with 
the expression of a pleased lis- 
tener. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A MIRACLE. 


THERE were twodocuments—the 
first, of many pages long written ; 
the other, a few leaves but a short 
time in black and white. Mr. 
Hardrop, surprised by the situa- 
tion, found himself obeying the 
call made upon him. Sticking a 
little at the address, he read the 
older manuscript first. It began : 


‘To Grantley Welbore.—The 
confession of Caroline Darkin, re- 
lative to the death of John Chad- 
leigh, sometime her husband, and 
Ada Chadleigh her daughter.’ 


A prolonged exordium, the out- 
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pouring of a mind possessed by 
the one subject, closed with these 
words : 


‘I shall be dead when you read 
this. You will say if I had truth 
to write I would not have delayed 
it, nor hidden from it. I could 
not speak sooner. I was bound 
to silence while I lived. That I 
must die guilty in your eyes is part 
of my punishment. I am guilty, 
but not so guilty as you believe. 
This confession is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, as I hope to recover a sister’s 
place in your memory, and as I 
hope for mercy in the judgment 
passed on me before this reaches 
you.’ 


The writer passed to the story 
of the days when she loved Arthur 
Darkin and married John Chad- 
leigh. She only knew, she said, 
how much she loved Darkin after 
she had become his rival’s wife. 
The discovery alarmed her. She 
struggled with the inadmissible 
sentiment. She believed she had 
subdued it, when an_ incident 
warned her that it was still active. 
This incident was her meeting on 
the read with Darkin, when he 
left the letter on her carriage cush- 
ion. She would have returned it 
unopened, but Darkin had dis- 
appeared, and the’ servant she sent 
in quest failed to find him. She 
brought the letter home and hid it 
away. It became as the serpent 
in Paradise ; it poisoned the pure 
atmosphere of home, and whis- 
pered a continual temptation. 

At last she read the letter. It 
was the petition of a man who said 
he had but one wish, one light left 
in his ruined life If she had loved 
him in the old days, if she would 
save him, she would meet him for 
one moment alone. He had a 
word to say to her. It would be 
the last. He asked it, he waited 
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for it, before he disappeared for 
ever. 

She did not answer the letter. 
But the reading of it was as the 
eating of the accursed apple. It 
produced the first consciousness 
of guilt. That day happened the 
change in her which tortured her 
husband with the suspicion of 
jealousy. 

Soon after, Chillianwallah Cot- 
tage was advertised for sale, and 
word went round that Arthur Dar- 
kin was leaving the country for 
ever. This brought back the mood 
of pity and grief to which his first 
banishment had moved her. She 
accused herself of cruelty, of in- 
gratitude towards this broken, 
forlorn man about to depart into 
second exile. In this mood she 
was surprised. Hicks, her maid, 
had taken pay in Darkin’s service ; 
the agent worked with zeal and 
art. She brought her mistress to 
trust her with the secret. From 
that moment the menial held the 
mistress in the thrall of a confi- 
dence which had a colour of 
crime. 

The statement is here resumed : 


‘I do not mention the influence 
of this woman over me in order to 
extenuate my sin. One day my 
husband spoke to me of my altered 
manner to him, my avoidance of 
his company, my embarrassment in 
his presence. He asked me what 
troubled me. My thought was 
to tell him all. But this secret 
which had taken the colour of 
guilt—how could I confess it? 
My weakness as his wife—how 
could I admit that ? 

“ Caroline,” said he, “ never for- 
get our honour and happiness are 
in your keeping.” 

‘I went to myroom. I resolved 
to end the semblance of intrigue. 
How was I to end it? I chose 
the way which had grown blame- 
less as well as easy to me by 
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hearing of it and dwelling on it. I 
would give him the interview. This 
would spare me _ further self- 
reproach, it would also relieve the 
man who had already suffered so 
much. It would be a deliverance 
to all; it would be a hurt to none. 

* I will meet him,’ I said. “I 
will say to him, ‘Good - bye, 
Arthur Darkin; I shall always 
wish you well.’ That will not 
take a minute.” 

‘I summoned Hicks, and gave 
the consent for which she had 
pleaded daily, and with the argu- 
ments I had used to justify to my- 
self the fatal step. “ Tell him,” said 
I, “to fix the timeand place; tell 
him also the terms on which we 
meet.” 

‘She brought me next day a 
slip of paper with the words: “On 
the mardyke at the wicket-gate. 
Nine o'clock, Thursday.” I wrote, 
“IT shall be there.” I wrote in 
four words the death-sentence of 
my husband and child, and for 
myself a sentence worse than 
death. I remember how my good 
angel warned me even as I wrote. 
The voice appealed to me by the 
fond and sorrowful face of the man 
I had sworn to love and honour— 
by every charm of my innocent 


babe. But 1 was not worthy to 
be saved. I listened to other 
reasoning: “Your husband will 


disown you. He will kill Darkin, 
or Darkin will kill him. There 
will be disgrace and bloodshed ; 
you will be charged with it all.” I 
cannot say Hicks was wrong ; nor 
can I choose my part over again. 

‘While I hesitated she went off, 
and all was lost. 

‘ The night and the hour came. 
The wind and the rain—Heaven 
itself—opposed me. But my en- 
gagement, while it daunted, drew 
me. I took the letter and the 
slip I had received from him. 
These were the fetters of my slavery 
—the links of a relationship which 
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I did not dare to own, even to 
myself. Their return I felt would be 
the breaking of the chain—liberty 
and peace. As I was about to 
steal forth a thought seized me. It 
was to take my child. “ Nothing 
can harm her,” I said, “‘ who carries 
such a talisman upon her.” I took 
my darling from her cot, wrapped 
her in my shawl, and went out into 
the storm which made that night 
full of terrors beside those I 
brought into it. 

‘He was there, waiting. We stood 
on the mardyke, out of the shadow 
of the park trees, in the light of 
the white spray and the foaming 
waves which washed over the sea- 
wall, wetting us. The wind roared, 
the trees and the sea. I could 
hardly hear him when he asked me 
to stand back from the waves which 
shook the wide terrace we stood 
on. 

“It is but a moment,’ I said; 
“I prefer to stand here in the open. 
Now, Arthur Darkin, what have 
you to say to me?” 

‘He took my hand; he would 
have kissed it, but I withdrew it. 
I opened my shawl and let him 
see my child. 

“T am Catherine Chadleigh,” 
said I; “you know the terms on 
which we meet. Speak quickly.” 

‘ Before he could speak a figure 
darted out of the shade, and my 
husband rushed upon us. I saw 
the two men grapple ; I saw John 
Chadleigh strike a blow, and 
Arthur Darkin fall to the ground; 
then I saw rise suddenly, out of 
the sea, a huge shape which leap- 
ed upon my husband. The earth 
where I stood trembled at the 
shock, there was a noise like thun- 
der, and the monstrous thing sank 
again as it appeared. It had 
dragged my husband with it ; where 
I had just seen him there was a 
gulf—wall and dyke had been torn 
away, the wave had swallowed all. 

*I felt the wind and the rain; I 
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heard Arthur’s voice, and saw him 
bending over me. The blood on 
his face recalled me to all. My 
arms were empty. I cried to him 
for my husband and my child. He 
did not answer. He prayed me 
to be calm, to have courage. Then 
I knew that my brain held after 
I learnt it, and till I got home. 
Then the thought of husband and 
child—of you, my brother, and 
yours—a new dread for my guilty 
self—all seized me, and brought 
the fever of weeks. It left me 
weakened for my life in body and 
mind.’ 


This was the substance of the 
document. Mr. Hardrop read it 
to the signatures at the end. Dar- 
kin was the first to speak. 

‘Well?’ said he. 

This query, addressed generally, 
placed retort at a disadvantage. 
Lynton felt as much. There was 
little in the document to supply a 
satisfactory answer. He spoke, 
however. 

‘I think you must admit that 
this concerns you very particularly, 
Mr. Darkin.’ 

‘Indeed! Even if I were to 
admit the truth and the sanity of 
what has been read, I should like 
to know in what way it affects me? 
I ask the man who read it.’ 

* If what is written here had been 
given in evidence at the coroner’s 
inquest,’ said Mr. Hardrop, ‘it 
might have been important. Now, 
so far as I can see, it has little or 
no legal value, and no particular 
bearing otherwise.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Darkin ; ‘that is 
what itcomes to. You have found 
a mare’s nest, good people. Now, 
as the farce is played out, and 
played out with the most brutal 
disregard for the circumstances of 
time and place, I suggest that you 
all clear the room, and allow the 
last offices to be paid to the dead.’ 

‘There seems more interest,’ 
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said Mr. Hardrop, who had run his 
eye over the second document 
during Darkin’s speech ; ‘ this may 
be important, if any proof be forth- 
coming. Listen.’ 

The supplemental statement re- 
cited the circumstances of the 
writer’s visit to Fowler’s-alley, and 
her recognition of Blossom. 


‘Instantly that I laid my eyes 
upon her, my heart told me who 
she was ; I knew I had found the 
daughter I believed dead. It was 
my Ada as I had seen her last 
that night. I knew her by the 
spirit of the mother in me—the in- 
stinct that could not err—as well 
as by the unforgotten traits of my 
sweet infant. It did not need the 
evidence of locket or picture to 
inform me who she was, She is 
my child, Ada Chadleigh, daughter 
of John Chadleigh and of Caroline 
Chadleigh, his unworthy wife, and 
heiress and sole owner of Chad- 
leigh Manor by the will and testa- 
ment of her father, John Chad- 
leigh, altered to that intent the 
day before his death through my 
act. You, my brother, when you 
read this, will immediately seek 
out my daughter, Ada Chadleigh 
—will claim her and proclaim her 
for what she is. You will assert 
her rights if they are disputed. I 
had hoped until afew hours before 
the writing of this that they would 
not be. 1 still have faith that the 
sacrifice I have made will be re- 
paid, and the solemn promise made 
to me fulfilled by the acknowledg- 
ment of my daughter with all that 
acknowledgment involves. You 
will seek out all proofs. This 
would have been my duty and my 
happy endeavour, but the moment 
which restored my child to me 
compelled me to lose her again 
and for ever. My obligation seals 
my lips, or, dying as I am, I would 
publish this to the world. My 
fetters of pledge and sickness will 
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not prevent justice. If I may not 
speak alive, I shall be heard before 
I am in my grave. I intrust this 
statement and my confession to 
Sarah Goodbody. I do this for 
reasons I do not set down here. 
And I mingle with my call to you 
to protect my daughter the prayer 
that my husband, Arthur Darkin, 
may be generously considered.’ 


This revelation, such as it was, 
made under circumstances so im- 
pressive and strange, had its natural 
effect. Coincidence had mustered 
on the spot every individual in- 
terested in the matter. The in- 
terval of silence was longer this 
time. The audience had grouped 
themselves unconsciously under 
the influence of what they had 
heard. Darkin was again the first 
to speak. His aspect had abated 
to that of a man on his defence. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘is that the 
whole history ?’ 

*That’s the whole,’ said Hardrop. 

‘What would you say, sir, if I 
were to tell you that all you have 
read is the mere romancing of a 
poor lady subject to delusions? 
She admits her mental weakness, 
as you have read. Does it not 
seem to you that this rub—these 
compositions speak for them- 
selves ?” 

‘By themselves they would weigh 
very little with a judge and jury,’ 
said Mr. Hardrop. ‘I return you 
these papers, Dr. Lynton. I sus- 
pect this gentleman has correctly 
described their contents. If they 
represented fact, it would be fact 
stranger than fiction.’ 

He took up his hat. 

‘This Ada Chadleigh—or rather, 
this person alleged to be Ada Chad- 
leigh—does she exist ?” 

Darkin answered, 

* My poor wife did, I believe—in 
fact, I know she did—mix up with 
her illusion a young girl called, as 
well as I recollect, Blossom.’ 
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This brought all eyes with more 
or less interest in the direction of 
the young girl, who sat in the grow- 
ing evening shadow, which lay 
deeper on the bed, now a bier, by 
which she sat. The general re- 
gard was quickly turned from her 
by a startling diversion, for which 
Mr. Warnock was responsible. 

**Old ’ard a bit,’ said Dad; ‘I’ve 
got just ’arfa word in this business. 
Here’s a chap, a pore cove— 
Folks all, I’m riglar floored ! 

And quite disabled by his feel- 
ings, he stood, his feet shuffling, 
his hands kneading his hat, his 
rugged face working ludicrous ex- 
pressions of violent emotion. 

Dad had broken down in his 
overture, and would have continued 
longer to hold out signals of dis- 
tress, but that Miss Twitterley 
came to the rescue. Sounding her 
shrill clarion in the background, 
she called out excitedly, bidding 
him assert himself, and bear in 
mind that honesty adorned the 
selectest company. The timely 
note told; Mr. Warnock spoke 
up. 
‘That’s a square sayin’, Miss 
T., which I thank you for it. But 
it ain’t that as knocks me over, 
though, genteels all; I knowthere’s 
them present as is a cut an’ cuts 
above the likes o’ me. I’m queered 
like this by wot’s come to pass, an’ 
me a-lookin’ an’ a-listenin’. Now,’ 
said Mr. Warnock, ‘I’m a-comin’ 
to myself! Genteels, beggin’ 
pardon all round, the question 
is axed, /s there sich a party as 
Ada Chadleigh? the young woman 
wot’s wrote down in them papers. 
I'm the man to answer, There is 
sich a party, an’ ere she is 

The costermonger, stepping 
aside so as to discover her to the 
full view of the assembly, thrust 
an indicative fist towards Blossom. 

‘As drunk as the nurse,’ said 
Darkin. 

Dad did not hear or did not 
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notice the words. Before Mrs. 
Goodbody could challenge them, 
he went on: 

‘October the Fourteenth, 1856, 
I was a-workin’ round the Muddle- 
bury districk, with a mule’s load o’ 
basket-work, coarse and fine. Bet 
was alive then, poor old gal! She 
left me a widder that very winter. 
My wife and me was bound to 
make Chadleigh that night, to 
ketch up with Staighnton market 
to-morrer. But the day was so 
bad we put off startin’ from Mud- 
dlebury till it grew late. Then we 
started. I knew the short road to 
Chadleigh Park, and we took it. 
’Twas a bad night; we could 
hardly work along with the wind 
a-bearin’ on our goods, till we got 
under the shelter of the park wall. 
Comin’ to the turn of the mardyke, 
I was walkin’ at the head o’ my 
beast, when I sees something wite 
on the road before me. I should 
remember that, for though not a- 
givin’ in to these ere ghostes, I 
thought if ever the like was to show 
up ’twould be at such atime. But 
I kep’ on, me an’ Bet, till we got 
up to this wite objeck. Genteels, 
1 got a skeer ekal to a straight un 
from our Job—a lad o’ mine wot 
does a bit under the Markis’s 
rules’—said Mr. Warnock, with 
explanatory inflection of tie voice. 
‘For wot does I come on? The 
loveliest hinfant, all in wite like, 
an’ she a-sittin an’ a-yellin’ with 
these two little fistes in ’er highs, 
not knowin’ wot was a-comin’ to 
’er. Such a thing never happened 
to a man afore or since, not as I 
knows on. I took her up; those 
two little blessed arms went round 
this neck o’ mine—’ 

The fellow’s voice faltered. He 
choked it dowr. 

‘ Round this neck o’ mine. First 
time sich happened me. For, gen- 
teels—she’s dead now—we hadn't 
no little one, me ’n Betty. An’ 
that’s w’y I acted the villin in this 
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business, an’ that’s w’y I’m here 
now to say an’ swear an’ make 
haffidavy that ’angin’s a long sight 
too good for me. But out it all 
comes now. I looked round. I 
thought I saw a shape-like a-mov- 
in’ in the dark be the wall. I 
’ollered. There wasn’t a cough or 
a curse to show for it. But there 
was no time to think or look, for 
the sea was a-slappin’ over, an’ I 
heard the mason-work a-grindin’ 
where the waves was tearin’ it 
asunder. So ’twas jest like this. 
I took the windfall, that might a 
bin a hangel a-blowin’ out o’ the 
’evins, an’ I puts ’er in Bet’s arms, 
and | wips up the beast. Hardly 
we had passed jest beyond where 
I found ’er, when the road was car- 
ried right away, and fell in behind 
us. The night calmed soon after, 
but I kep’ a-lookin’ back an’ a- 
lookin’ back till we got to Chad- 
leigh. Me and Bet ’ad talked it 
over likewise—we ‘ad no kid of 
our own—an’ we agreed this ’ere 
was a gift an’ a windfall for a 
couple like us. Instead o’ pitchin’ 
at Staighnton market we held on 
and cleared out of that country 
without a halt. We held on till 
we came to London. I hain’t been 
out o’ London since, ’ceptin’ w’en- 
ever I went to the Regent or this 
’ere Battersea to give my pet a roll 
on the grass, when she were but a 
small thing. Wot weighs on me, 
what makes me a raskle, wot makes 
’angin’ too good for the likes o’ 
me, is this: I never made inquiry 
about the child, though I had the 
means of tracin’ ’er. I was that 
villanus—I own it; ’ang me for it 
—I was that raskly an’ that fond 
of the darlin’ what crep’ around me 
heart and grew to be the one thing 
I lived for in the world. If she 
was a king’s daughter I’d deny 
her, I believe; I was that raskly 
and that wild about her.’ 

Here Mr. Warnock stopped again. 
‘ Well, genteels, the hinfant wot 
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I picked up that night were 
Ada Chadleigh; and there I say 
sits her identical self. The same 
is marked on the clothes she wore. 
I’ve kep’ ’em safe, every stitch ; no 
eye ever seein’ of ’em ’cepting me 
and Betty. Likewise this locket, 
which I'd never a-given ’er if I'd a 
known what was hinside. There 
was, an’ there is, moreover, a letter 
and a piece of paper I picked up 
where she was a-sittin’, an’ kep’ 
since. The piece o’ paper has 
wrote on it the words as was read 
out here with the name under- 
neath of Harthur Darkin ; which I 
can produce the same, an’ all the 
rest, any hour or minnit. That's 
my story, genteels. It's only since 
my pet took a fancy—since I saw 
them as was fit for ’er a-comin’ 
after ’er—escuse me, genteels all. 
Wot I mean is this: it’s only late- 
ly, or so, I could bring myself to 
think of tryin’ somehow to make 
up the wrong I did her. I never 
thought my chance would come 
like it has this day. An’ if I was 
took an’ ’anged it would be treat- 
in’ me a bloomin’ sight too good. 
Only—first and last—my Blossom 
here is Hada Chadleigh.’ 


The noblest flight of eloquence 
could not have impressed convic- 
tion more forcibly than this rude 
speech, uttered with an emotion 
beyond the art of the orator. It 
had instant and irresistible effect 
upon Darkin, the one auditor whose 
position drew on him its special in- 
fluence. The web of flimsy sub- 
terfuge, already shaken by events 
which had an aspect of providen- 
tial action, was swept away. He 
found himself met and baffled at 
every turn ; it was as if the agen- 
cies he had trusted to were mock- 
ing him. He shrank before these 
regards, above all before the cold 
scrutiny of Hardrop’s gaze. 

‘This evidence puts a very re- 
markable colour on the matter,’ 
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said the solicitor of Rosamond’s 
Gardens. * You will have to meet 
a serious case if this is carried into 
the courts. It is a splendid case 
to work.’ 

Darkin stood up. 

‘The fates are stronger than I,’ 
he said. ‘I am worsted. I admit 
all that my wife has written. I 
add to it but this. Chadleigh 
knocked me down with a blow 
of his revolver. When I re- 
covered my feet he had disap- 
peared, carried off by the wreck 
which all but swept me with it 
also. She lay near the beach, 
senseless; her child had slipped 
from her arms. I thought of Aer 
first. I bore her in my arms in- 
side the wicket, leaving the child 
in the roadway. I placed her cn 
a seat. I thought she was dead. 
I forgot all else in that thought. 
I waited—it seemed to me but a 
moment—till I found she still 
breathed ; then I remembered her 
daughter. As I stepped to the 
wicket I almost came upon what 
appeared in the darkness of the 
night to be a wagon with some 
people passing. I drew back, and 
waited till it went on. When I 
got out upon the road the child 
was gone. My first thought was 
to rush after these people, whoever 
they might be, and demand the 
child. I was in pursuit, when it 
struck me I was running to my 
own destruction, and that of the 
woman I had wrought upon to 
meet me. I might recover the 
child, but how could I account for 
the father? What explanation 
could I give of my presence there 
at that time and under the cir- 
cumstances, which I felt would 
shock the country next morning ? 
I congratulated myself, therefore, 
when the body was found, that I 
had not raised witnesses against 
royself on the chance of recovering 
what might have been and what | 
thought was lost otherwise. When 
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I returned for the child, I found 
the breach had widened. I thought 
the sea had been where I had seen 
her last. If she lives still, so be 
it. Let her take whatis hers. Fate 
is stronger than I.’ 

Mr. Hardrop turned to Lynton. 

‘It seems, doctor,’ said he, ‘ you 
were right. This is a miracle.’ 

‘It is in your hands, Mr. Har- 
drop,’ replied Lynton. ‘ We leave 
it to you to complete it.’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
DISMISSAL. 


THE climax is also the conclu- 
sion. The story ends at the point 
which indicates what followed. It 
only remains to sum up. 

It was fortunate for Talbot Wel- 
bore and others concerned that 
Lynton did not reach Fowler’s Inn 
at an earlier hour of that eventful 
evening. In that case, and had he 
made the discovery which caused 
such an a/erte, the doctor would 
hardly have allowed his friend time 
to finish his letter. The postpone- 
ment, as has been hinted, might 
have had deplorable consequences. 

During the scene at the hotel, 
Talbot, oppressed by the conscious- 
ness of his offence, used needless 
effort to avoid the, neighbourhood, 
and even the eyes of those he had 
offended. But Blossom never saw 
him at all, and Dad and Miss 
Twitterley were too interested in 
others to notice him. He heard 
the narrative read by Mr. Hardrop; 
he heard Warnock’s statement, and 
the admission of Arthur Darkin. 
He felt that all this had wrought 
a sudden and enormous change in 
his relations with Blossom. He 
slipped away, the first of the com- 
pany so oddly brought together, 
and spent most of the night wan- 
dering about the streets in the 
restlessness of a new torment. 
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The transformation had happened 
which gave cruel point to his spite- 
ful sonnet. He had loved and 
lost—with a vengeance. He had 
lost his Blossom. He had but a 
poor chance of recovering her in 
his cousin Ada Chadleigh. 

Ada would revenge Blossom. 
Penniless Blossom with her heart 
of gold he could supplicate, and 
fear no suspicion of his penitence. 
But Miss Chadleigh, the rich heir- 
ess, how would she take his en- 
treating? Ah, she would be still 
the heart of gold. But he—with 
what face could he approach her? 
How could he hope to give excuse 
an honest aspect? She would still 
believe in him, he thought. But 
others—what would they think of 
him? That he had deserted his 
love because she was poor and 
lowly ; that he would have crawled 
back to her feet when he found 
his motive a mistake. There was 
one ray of comfort in his misery. 
It was the thought that he had 
sent his prayer for pardon before 
the occurrence which made so 
astounding a change. 

This fact perhaps saved him. 
When Blossom returned home she 
found waiting her the despatch con- 
veyed by that inauspicious Cupid 
the Professor. Ofcourse she broke 
down in the perusal of the plaintive 
rigmarole which Miss Twitterley 
hardily took, and, conquering for 
once her emotional nature, read to 
the conclusion. Both females, 
still in the fresh excitement of a 
wonderful experience, were deeply 
moved by the epistle. Mr. War- 
nock, more resentful, affected dis- 
trust of the recantation. He ascer- 
tained from Job, who had been 
left in charge of the premises dur- 
ing the expedition to Charing 
Cross, the time at which Mr. Grim- 
ble had brought the petition. 
Making no comment on the in- 
formation, he declared himself 
willing to forgive and forget, to let 
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bygones be bygones, and to shake 
hands with the young fellow. 

The next morning, bright and 
early, Miss Twitterley descended, 
in the extremest radiance of rib- 
bons, brooch, and curls, on Fow- 
ler’s Inn, and carried off the pining 
prodigal to the alley, where the 
transcendent episode of reconci- 
liation, as the little spinster pro- 
nounced it, was rejoicingly en- 
acted. 

Mr. Hardrop walked home that 
night marvelling at the whole 
business, and amazed to find him- 
self half-committed to professional 
action in it. He told the story to 
Dorinda, and learnt from that in- 
jured woman that he had not only 
interested himself in the affairs of 
Welbore’s niece, but in the cause 
of his own daughter’s successful 
rival. Dorinda, from sheer dis- 
dain, had never uttered such name 
as Blossom to her father, nor did 
he invite details. Mr. Hardrop, 
on learning this, became highly 
incensed with himself and every- 
body else concerned. But he took 
wit in his anger, and very soon 
came to see the position in another 
light. An extraordinary chain of 
accidents had transferred a very 
fine estate and a very large sum of 
money to the object of young Wel- 
bore’s seemingly idiotic passion. 
Could the fellow have been play- 
ing a deep game all the time, and 
acting the fool, with a secret know- 
ledge of the girl’s real identity? 
At all events the turn of luck had 
saved the Welbores. He might 
set the law in motion next day, as 
he had threatened ; he might seize 
on the belongings in Dorchester- 
place for interest due on mortgage. 
But this would be after all but a 
small part of the reparation he had 
determined to exact. Legal for- 
malities would delay his grand 
stroke for months ; and long before 
he could deliver it, the member for 
Muddlebury would have floated 
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free on the good fortune of his 
son. 

He could only cause them tem- 
porary annoyance and inconveni- 
ence. Even the shame of pub- 
licity, which he had hoped to see 
an element in their ruin, would 
probably turn its edge against him- 
self. The instinct of the crowd is 
that of the pack—it devours the 
fallen. But the Welbores, by re- 
covering their feet, would improve 
their position, while his failure to 
destroy them would be called 
vindictive because it had failed. 
Failure would recoil on himself 
and his daughter, but it would help 
to invest the Welbores with the 
interest ofa social romance. Thus 
cautiously weighing his movement, 
he concluded to suspend action and 
to nurse his wrath till he saw how 
things turned out. He wrote a 
line to Lynton withdrawing from 
the case, but suggesting a substi- 
tute. 

Hardrop showed discretion and 
forecast; Darkin did not make a 
fight. As he had said, Fate was 
too strong for him. The family 
solicitors at Muddlebury naturally 
advised the kindling of litigation 
out of such noble material. But 
even these gentry, loth as they 
were to let such a windfall pass, 
upon investigation of the proofs, 
retreated on thecompromise offered 
by way ofamicable settlement, and 
in order to carry out his wife’s 
appeal for consideration for Arthur 
Darkin. 

How Blossom was transplanted 
from Fowler’s-alley to Dorchester- 
place, what tearing up of heart- 
roots, what anguish and jubilee 
attended that process, are things 
not to be related in one chapter. 
Or how Miss Chadleigh took pos- 
session of her property, stealing 
down by a night train in company 
of her uncle, in order to avoid the 
pageant the tenantry had prepared 
for the triumphal entry of their 
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young mistress. How the enthu- 
siastic dependents were not to be 
denied, but appeared in full de- 
monstration on the carriage-sweep 
before the ancient house. How 
they read an address to their young 
mistress, all blushing as she stood 
on the hall-steps, leaning on her 
uncle’s arm, and made her little 
acknowledgment, happy tears in 
her eyes, her sweet voice trembling : 
‘I am very, very thankful to you 
all, my dear friends.’ How Mr. 
Welbore, M.P., more pompous and 
portly than ever in the elevating 
and comfortable belief that he had 
himself, by sheer diplomacy and 
political tact, dispelled the clouds 
which lowered upon his house and 
unravelled the whole difficulty, 
more than made up for the em- 
barrassed brevity of his niece by a 
protracted speech in his best par- 
liamentary manner—all this is mat- 
ter to be just mentioned. 

But that there is no trifling with 
facts, it would be possible to record 
that the marriage of Talbot Wel- 
bore and that of his friend Dr. 
Lynton took place on the same 
day. But they did not. The 
trumpet of fame which Hymen 
sounds daily in a corner of the 
newspaper proclaimed the mar- 
riage of Walter Lynton and Edith 
Welbore a ful] three months before 
Talbot Welbore and Ada Chad- 
leigh took, hand'in hand, the true 
Leucadian leap. 

Talbot Welbore would have 
gone for a parliamentary seat at 
the last general election, but there 
happened just at that time to ar- 
rive at Chadleigh Manor a stranger 
of the first power and influence, 
upon whom he was obliged to 
wait in constant personal attend- 
ance. This was his son and heir. 
Had the young gentleman not pre- 
sented himself just then, it was 
intended that Talbot should suc- 
ceed his father in Muddlebury. 
Had the arrangement been carried 


out, there is no saying what would 
have come of it by this. When 
Trumpington reported it to the 
noble young chief of the Fourth 
Party, passing at the same time 
complimentary remarks upon the 
new candidate, Lord Hotspur said 
he should keep a look-out, and try 
to snaffle a recruit who seemed to 
have in him the stuff necessary for 
that brotherhood, few, but fearless, 
who refused to bow the knee to 
the Baal of Party, or to efface them- 
selves in grovelling obedience to 
their leaders. 

As it is, Mr. Grantley Welbore, 
full of parliamentary years and 
honour, acts as warming-pan for 
his son, who is safe to succeed 
him. ven if Muddlebury were 
to turn upon the race which has 
represented it so long, all Ireland 
would remain open to the Lord of 
Chadleigh Manor— jure wuxoris. 
Mr. Doherty assured him a year 
ago that he has only to keep him- 
self to himself a while or so to 
find himself stuck in a bit of a 
hole—which is Mr. Doherty’s eu- 
phemism for a constituency in his 
native isle. 

Mr. Doherty exerted himself 
manfully to secure the prize of 
Park-terrace. He did not achieve 
success, but he deserved it. Dis- 
covering, by a series of well-con- 
sidered experiments, that Mr. 
Hardrop cared nothing for him, 
and unwilling to risk an acquaint- 
ance and an entrée, not perhaps 
of great practical value in them- 
selves, but withal among the pos- 
sessions a sociable exile will most 
carefully preserve, he curbed a 
desperate impulse to risk a decla- 
ration in form. He raised the 
siege without display, and quietly 
took a post of observation, which 
he maintains to this day. He 
does not despair, however, and for 
two reasons: first, no mischance 
could break his self-confidence ; 
and, again, he sees no rival in the 


























field. Neither does he lie utterly 
on his arms. He practises per- 
petual small tentatives, employed 
on the principle that constant 
dropping wears away the rock. 
Dorinda is obdurate ; but, after all, 
she is a woman. 

Mr. Thomas Warnock, it will be 
anticipated, was installed at the 
Manor as steward, overseer, and 
grand adviser. He knows nothing 
of the rotation of crops or the 
qualities of cattle, but agriculture 
and sheep-raising are taken care 
of with a tender regard for his 
ignorance. The function he dis- 
charges with most effect and liking 
is that of dry-nurse and companion 
to Miss Caroline Welbore, whom 
he declares, the young lady being 
now eighteen months old, to be 
the very paragon of the child he 
picked up on the mardyke that 
stormy night long ago. ‘You 
couldn’t find two roses in the 
“Garden” more alike,’ says Mr. 
Warnock. 

Miss Twitterley spends months 
of each year in Chadleigh, and 
would, perhaps, accept the stand- 
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ing invitation to take up her per- 
manent residence there, but for 
Mr. Grimble. ‘She cannot let 
that sullen simpleton loose on the 
world,’ she says. 

The Professor's philosophy is 
exactly what Mr. Hardcastle in the 
comedy defined Philosophy to be— 
a very good horse in the stable, 
but an arrant jade on a journey. 
Without the protection of his eccen- 
tric but managing relative, the 
Crane-street Diogenes would pro- 
bably find himself reduced to the 
tub. But she requires sympathy, 
and Peter not being a person to 
give it, she frequently visits Chad- 
leigh in search of congenial spirits, 
and in order to see old friends and 
new. Her allowance from Park- 
terrace has been stopped; but 
Talbot quadrupled it, and she now 
lives in the semi-genteel privacy 
of a closed and shuttered shop. 

Arthur Darkin vanished quickly 
out of sight, and may be dismissed 
as summarily as those who have 
made but a minor or passing 
appearance in this tale. 

And the moral ? 











NOBODY ASKED YOU. 


By HELENA GULLIFER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TRUST HER NOT,’ ‘A BUNCH OF SNOWDROPS,’ ETC. 


————_. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the stillness of the summer 
night two people, standing under 
the overshadowing boughs of a 
silvery beech in the shrubbery at 
Harrington Hall, tried to spoil each 
other's lives by a spirit of mischief 
on one side, a demon of jealousy 
on the other. For the last week 
which they had spent together 
under Colonel Harrington’s roof, 
Madge Farquhar had thought fit 
to keep her lover at a distance, 
and allow herself to be amused 
with the half-playful homage of 
other men, who, knowing that she 
was forbidden fruit, naturally look- 
ed at her with longing eyes and 
paraded their hopeless devotion. 

‘I picked you the very best rose 
I could find, and you came down 
to dinner with a bunch of nasty 
yellow weeds in your dress; and 
then you expect me to be pleased!’ 

‘Roses are out of date; weeds 
are the fashion.’ 

‘Yes; and other old-fashioned 
things, like woman’s constancy and 
faith—they are all out of date, and 
a man’s a fool to expect them.’ 

‘Then don’t, and you won’t be 
disappointed.’ And Madge, a 
little elf-like creature in a prim- 
rose-coloured dress, pushed back 
the soft curls of hazel-tinted hair 
which were straying over her low 
forehead, and looked up into his 
clouded face, her dark eyes twink- 
ling with mischief. 

‘Then what’s to become of the 
future? Mutual trust is rather 


needful ballast for a matrimonial 
venture.’ 

‘Certainly it is; and I can really 
trust you,’ she said meditatively— 
‘ at least, to like me very much, so 
long as somebody else seems to 
like me better.’ 

‘If that is all you can say ’—and 
Troy Trevor looked down into her 
laughing eyes with the darkness of 
suppressed passion in his own— 
‘don’t you think I had better cut 
it? The “somebody” who seems 
to like you better may make you 
happier as well.’ 

‘Only seems—remember that; 
one can never tell.’ 

‘No; you can’t tell—till you 
try.’ And he thought of his wasted 
devotion, whose strength had been 
tried by years. 

‘It would be nice to have ‘‘some- 
body” without frowns and growls 
and scoldings always ready in 
stock ; but perhaps I should miss 
them if I never got them. Too 
much sugar is rather sickening.’ 

‘Is it my fault if I sometimes 
use bad language, when you goad 
me beyond endurance ?” 

‘I suppose so; at least, it’s my 
misfortune.’ 

‘Am I to stand by and hold my 
tongue, and let the other men have 
it all their own way ?” 

*O.no; you might talk some- 
times—ask a riddle, and that sort 
of thing, to show you are not 
grumpy.’ ; 

‘ Thank you! Do you think I 
could be tolerably, decently con- 
tent with a wife who took care to 














tell me, by every word and look 
and deed, that every other biped 
in coat and trousers, whether fool, 
fop, or—or blackguard, was better 
to talk to, better to look at, and 
better to think of than myself?’ 

Beside himself with rage, he 
glared at her sweet little face with 
ferocious eyes, and, unable to re- 
strain his passion, threw down the 
glove. 

‘Nobody asked you, sir,’ she 
said, taking it up at once; and a 
soft cooing laugh, which jarred in 
discordant mockery with the gra- 
vity of the crisis, roused a sleeping 
linnet from its nest. 

‘Then, by Heaven, I’m afraid ! 
and, white as his own evening tie, 
Trevor raised himself from his 
recumbent position against the 
trunk of a tree, and folded his 
arms across his chest. It seemed 
useless to rage and fret and fume 
when the object of so much vio- 
lent emotion was sitting composed- 
ly on an ivy-grown stump, idly 
twisting a blade of grass in and 
out her tiny fingers. 

The moonlight fell, like a kiss 
from an angel’s lips, across his 
angry face, where the tempest in 
his heart was shown by his quiver- 
ing mouth and knitted brows. Troy 
was honest and true, open as a 
child who has never been taught 
deceit by the folly or the injustice 
of its elders; prone to quick pas- 
sion, either of love or hate ; accus- 
tomed to make up his mind on all 
points without the prudence of 
hesitation; sharp enough in the 
ways of the world, but blind as a 
baby to all the little whims and 
fancies of a woman’s wayward 
heart; and therefore as surely 
doomed to mistakes in love as 
ever was Parsee widow to the 
flames of the suttee. 

Madge rose from her seat. The 
courage was not all on the man’s 
side. 

‘So the play is over, and we 
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must change our parts,’ she said 
coolly, with a shrug of her dainty 
shoulders and a little tell-tale shi- 
ver. The night was warm, almost 
to suffocation ; but she caught up 
a black lace veil which she had 
dropped, and tied it with cold 
fingers round her soft white throat. 

‘No; youcan keep yours. There 
will be plenty to step into mine.’ 

‘ That is a comfort ’— with a joy- 
less laugh. ‘I am not to be left 
lamenting.’ 

‘ As if I didn’t know that it made 
you supremely happy only to be 
free!’ he cried bitterly, for his heart 
felt ready to burst. ‘ Haven’t you 
been working me up to this ever 
since we first set foot in this cursed 
hole ?” 

‘Don’t abuse the dear old Ab- 
bey; it is the nicest place under 
the sun;’ and she looked round 
approvingly at the old gray turreted 
building, with the ivy of forgotten 
centuries climbing up its walls, and 
the two solemn cedars on the lawn, 
like twin and sable guardian angels, 
sheltering it from northern blasts 
with outstretched arms. 

‘The dear old Abbey—and its 
heir, he said, with a sneer; but 
the sneer died away on his lips as 
she gave him a backward look of 
quiet scorn over her shoulder. 

‘I see no use in stopping out 
here to wrangle. Let us go and 
find some of our friends.’ 

‘Well said, Miss Farquhar; and 
Vane Harrington—the heir, the 
rival, and the infinitely pleasant, 
but most dangerous of ne’er-do- 
weels—stepped out of the shadows 
of the shrubbery, and stood, straight 
and tall as a young poplar, before 
the pair of unloving lovers, his 
bold blue eyes twinkling, a mis- 
chievous smile curling the short 
upper lip and yellow moustaches. 
‘Here is one who has been look- 
ing for you for the last half-hour. 
If I’m not wanted ’—with a comical 
look—‘ I will be off like a shot.’ 
LL 
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‘But you are. If you go,’ she 
added hastily, ‘I will ask you to 
take me with you.’ 

‘Then I will go at once. The 
path is rather dark. Will you 
take my arm?” 

Captain Trevor frowned. 

‘Thanks. With one on either 
side of me I can scarcely go wrong,’ 
she said, with artful address, wish- 
ing still to annex the old love, 
though anxious to favour the ‘new.’ 

‘Depends upon which you lean 
to ;’ and the old love stood sternly 
aloof. 

‘In plain English, he means that 
there is safety on his side, danger 
on mine. Which do you prefer? 
and Harrington looked down into 
the girl’s troubled eyes with a care- 
less gaiety in his own. He saw the 
situation at a glance, and was en- 
joying it immensely. 

‘ Danger, of course,’ she answer- 
ed lightly. ‘Where is the woman 
who does not love a risk ?’ 

‘Bravo! Where is the subject 
in life on which we don’t agree ? 
But, hulloa! where’s Trevor ?” 

‘He stayed behind,’ said Madge 
quietly. 

‘Then do take my arm, Miss 
Farquhar; this is nuts for me;’ 
and his voice sank to a softer key. 

As they threaded their way slowly 
under the drooping branches, the 
moonbeams peeping through the 
leaves made a: chequered pattern 
on the path, and a nightingale 
sang thrillingly from some hidden 
bough. But for the wistful song 
of the lonely bird, there was per- 
fect silencearound the two. Madge’s 
pretty head was bent, her foolish 
heart full of wild regret for the woe 
she might so easily have helped. 
It was not in her to think before 
she spoke; the feeling of the mo- 
ment insisted upon being ex- 
pressed by her too active tongue ; 
thoughtless, heartless words rushed 
out of her mouth, and a whole life 
was spoilt for want of a minute’s 
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restraint. But, for weal or woe, 
though small and childlike in ap- 
pearance, she had the courage to 
dree her weird alone, and to let 
all her hopes of happiness pass 
over her head, and then go under, 
without a moan. 

Whilst she was thinking of Tre- 
vor, with an amount of affection 
which would have astonished the 
dragoon most exceedingly, another 
man’s hand rested upon hers, an- 
other man’s whisper sounded in 
her ears; but the sound never 
raised any echo in her chilled 
heart, the touch never thrilled her 
nerves as Troy’s ‘had done only a 
short half-hour before. 

‘Tell me, Madge. You've quar- 
relled with him, haven’t you? Is 
there no hope for me?’ and Vane’s 
head was bent low, as, with his 
whole heart in his own eyes, he 
tried to look into hers. No an- 
swer. ‘ Madge, won’t you listen 
to me? You know how I have 
longed for this ever since I first 
saw you. Say something, for God’s 
sake, if you don’t want to drive 
me mad !’ 

She raised her eyes reluctantly 
to his handsome face. Physical 
beauty in every line and feature, 
passionate all-absorbing love in 
his earnest glance—earnest for 
once in his careless life—pleaded 
for him with almost irresistible 
eloquence. Her long lashes swept 
her cheeks, and her lips trembled. 

‘Not now,’ she said feebly. 

‘Not now! he echoed trium- 
phantly, ‘but soon, my darling, 
my queen!’ and, stooping his head, 
he pressed her hand to his eager 
lips. Quivering with indignation, 
which seemed too great for the oc- 
casion, she snatched it from his 
grasp. 

‘Mr. Harrington !’ and up went 
the small head in lofty disdain, 
‘I thought you were a gentleman ! 

‘And so I am,’ came the quick 
answer, with a happy laugh; ‘but 
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*pon my soul I couldn't help it. 
With any other girl, I might—’ 

He stopped abruptly, a smile 
still lurking about the corners of 
his mouth. 

Without inquiring into hypothe- 
tical possibilities, she cried, in sud- 
den pain, 

‘Do you think I am nothing 
better than a shuttlecock, this morn- 
ing his—this evening yours ?” 

‘I wish to Heaven you weren't ; 
then I should only have to open 
my arms to receive you. Now I 
must wait a month’—he looked at 
her doubtfully—‘ before I can even 
guess whether I am to be blessed 
or cursed.’ 

‘By the end of the month you 
may be asking some one else, and 
dying for the answer.’ 

‘Not I. You don’t know what 
you are to me.’ His voice vibrated 
with genuine feeling. ‘Give me 
one thread of hope to pin my faith 
on, and from this hour I swear to 
you that I will do my utmost to 
get out of the mire and make my- 
self fitter to stand by an angel’s 
side.’ And before his mental vi- 
sion rose, long and sad as some 
funeral procession, a vista of wil- 
ful vice and wanton weakness, to 
be closed for evermore for Madge’s 
sake. 

She raised her earnest eyes to 
his. ‘Try to make yourself a bet- 
ter man, and I shall be so proud 
to have you fora friend.’ 

‘A friend!’ he said, looking fondly 
into her lovely face. ‘A friend! 
and nothing more ?” 

With a mournful shake of the 
head for answer, she escaped into 
the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ THANK goodness, the incubus 
has departed! exclaimed Miss 
Harrington, a tall striking-looking 
girl, with well-developed figure, 
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sparkling eyes, a high colour, dark 
hair plaited closely round a small 
head and coiled in a knob at the 
back of her neck, a sombre brown 
dress adorned with brass buttons, a 
clear resonant voice, and an air of 
decision. Diana Harrington was 
emphatically a woman with a will, 
and her will at present was set on 
gaining the broad acres of Aykley 
Heads, to which Madge Farquhar 
was heiress, for her spendthrift 
brother. Captain Trevor having 
disposed of himself, the course was 
clear and the lead certain, for there 
was not a woman in the world 
who could resist Vane, when he 
chose to exert himself to please. 
Her spirits were high with antici- 
pated success, and she turned to 
greet Miss Farquhar, as she came 
into the breakfast-room the next 
morning, with a cordial smile. 
‘Isn’t it a comfort he has taken 
himself off?’ 

‘Who? stammered Madge, a 
current of water seeming to flow 
down her backbone, whilst her 
eyes roamed eagerly round the 
circle of commonplace faces in 
search of one which was not there, 
and which, in the first sickening 
moment of despair, she felt would 
always be ‘wanting’ and never 
found, through all the drear length 
of her future life. 

‘ Why, Captain Trevor, of course ! 
Ah, capital! she looks innocence 
itself. As if we didn’t know that a 
word from her has sent him off, as 
half a word would have kept him 
dangling on “for ever and for 
ever”! And Miss Harrington 
laughed merrily, as she dropped 
several lumps of sugar into her 
father’s coffee-cup. ‘A pity Vane, 
lazy fellow, isn’t here to expose 
you ; I expect he knows something 
about it.’ 

Mr. Farquhar, a frail-looking 
elderly man, the inconsolable wid- 
ower of a fair young wife who 
married him for the sake of a home, 
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and found it quickly beneath the 
daisies, put his hand on his daugh- 
ter’s shoulder, as she slipped into 
the seat beside him. ‘ Yes, he is 
gone, my dear ; but I suppose you 
know all about it. General Rey- 
nardson has just written to ask me 
to come to him for Ascot.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Madge wearily; no- 
thing could interest her now. 

‘I was going to refuse at once, 
not knowing what to do with you ; 
but Colonel Harrington kindly pro- 
poses that you should stop on here 
till my return.’ 

A quick look of alarm shot across 
her face. 

‘O no, let me go home!’ 

‘You know that is impossible,’ 
he answered testily. ‘Your aunt 
is laid up, so that it is useless to 
ask her to come to you, and no- 
thing would induce me to leave 
youalone. Ifyou won't stay here,’ 
and he lowered his voice judicious- 
ly, ‘of course I shall give up As- 
cot.’ 

‘As you like ; it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Miss Harrington 
in a whisper, ‘if you look so woe- 
begone I shall really believe you 
are sorry.’ And she laughed as if 
at an excellent joke. 

‘If you had such a headache as 
I have,’ said Madge, with presence 
of mind, ‘ you would be sorry to 
eat, to talk, or to live.’ 

‘Poor thing! IfI have so much 
as a finger-ache I always wish I 
were dead. What can I do for 
you ?” 

‘Nothing. Perhaps I may ask 
you to take me for a drive in the 
cool of the day.’ 

‘You shall go in my own par- 
ticular trap, and Vane shall be 
your Jehu; for, to tell you the truth, 
the new ponies rather try my 
wrist.’ 

‘Then I think I will content my- 
self with a sofa in some quiet cor- 
ner.’ 

‘I wouldn’t if I were you; peo- 


ple are so stupid, you know ; if you 
disappear from the scene, they are 
sure to say it’s Aeart—not head— 
ache.’ 

‘ Ridiculous, when any one might 
see how we fought !’ 

‘Yes, but lovers always scratch 
one day and kiss the next. How- 
ever, this is serious, isn’t it, and not 
to be patched up with an embrace?” 
Anxious to know the real truth, she 
looked at her guest with searching 
eyes. 

‘Certainly not. It would be 
rather difficult,’ with a small laugh, 
‘when we never shall meet again.’ 

‘I am rather glad of it,’ said 
Miss Harrington coolly, whilst her 
heart was dancing with joy. ‘ You 
weren't in the least bit suited for 
each other, and you will be far 
happier with a man of—of—differ- 
ent tastes.’ 

‘O, far happier? murmured 
Madge, whilst the tears, which she 
tried so hard to suppress, blurred 
her vision of the fragment of ome- 
lette which was lying on her plate. 
Would the breakfast never be over ? 
She felt like a galley-slave chained 
to his oar. 


The month of beautiful blossom- 
ing June passed away, and carried 
with it the budding promise of 
Madge Farquhar’s happiness. Not 
a word or a sign came from Troy 
Trevor. He had vanished as com- 
pletely from the scene as if one of 
the smiling meadows around had 
opened and swallowed him up; and 
in his place stood Vane Harring- 
ton. He had gone away to Ascot, 
starting early on the Tuesday and 
returning late on the Friday, and, 
except for those four days, he lived 
at Madge’s side ; and yet the un- 
happy little coquette could scarcely 
be said to encourage him, now that 
his rival had gone. 

It was Thursday evening, and 
on the following morning Mr. 
Farquhar was coming to take his 
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daughter home. Miss Harrington 
had proposed an after-dinner stroll 
down the shrubbery, and presently 
remembered that she had pro- 
mised to play a duet with a Miss 
Venables, and returned to the 
house. 

Vane leant his arms on the top 
of a gate, which divided the end of 
the shrubbery from the adjoining 
fields. 

‘Let us go in,’ said Madge 
nervously, ‘I want to hear Diana 
play.’ He never stirred. ‘What 
are you waiting for ?’ 

‘My answer. Have you forgot- 
ten that you were to give it me by 
the end of the month?’ And, 
moving a little nearer, he contrived 
to imprison her, as she was about 
to fly, between the end of the pri- 
vet-hedge and the gate. 

‘O, don’t ask me?’ she said piti- 
fully, a pink flush stealing slowly 
over the creamy whiteness of her 
neck into hersoftly-rounded cheeks. 

He noted it as a happy augury, 
and his heart beat fast, as his eyes 
travelled lingeringly over the grace- 
ful figure, every line of which was 
revealed in all its beauty by her 
close-fitting evening dress, open at 
the throat, as if to let that heavy 
sigh which heaved her breast pass 
out without restraint. ‘Why, don’t 
you like me now as much as you 
did a month ago?’ he asked sud- 
denly, stooping to look straight 
into her eyes. 

‘ And if I do or don’t, what does 
it matter ?’ weariness in her tone, 
unutterable sadness beneath her 
lifted lashes. 

*It is all the world to me, and 
you know it,’ he rejoined promptly, 
his courage up in arms at the 
slightest show of opposition. 

* The world must be very small, 
or else you exaggerate grossly.’ 

‘I don’t go a hair’s breadth be- 
yond the truth. I know that I 
should scarcely have courage to 
live in it—upon my honour, I mean 
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it’—his cheek paled and his voice 
grew husky—‘ without you.’ 

She gave him one timid fleeting 
glance, and shrank back into the 
hedge. ‘Forgive me,’ she said 
gently; ‘I’ve been so accustomed 
to liking him all these years, and 
I can’t begin again.’ 

‘I think you can;’ and his voice 
was soft as her own. ‘Only at 
first you are afraid.’ 

‘Never! and she shook her 
head dolefully, wishing with all 
her heart that she were anywhere 
but where she was. 

‘You did like me a little once,’ 
he pleaded. 

‘I have tried so hard ;' her head 
drooped. 

He bit his lip, and his face 
flushed angrily. ‘Am I, then, so 
utterly detestable ?” 

‘Ono!’ Seized with compunc- 
tion, she held out a little deprecat- 
ing hand, which he grasped as if it 
were the proverbial straw to which 
his drowning hopes might cling. 
*I could have liked you well 
enough, I think, if—if—I had not 
known him first.’ 

* And now I am here, and Tre- 
vor's gone!’ His voice sank toa 
whisper, and he stooped his close- 
cropped head till his handsome 
face was dangerously near her 
own. 

‘I know—her head drooped, a 
burning blush crimsoned her cheeks 
—‘ but having loved him once—O, 
it is maddening, and so humiliat- 
ing to confess it, but I think—I 
feel—I must love him to the end.’ 

He dropped her hand, and 
stepped back, a thunder-cloud on 
his brow. ‘You might have told 
me this before, and not let me 
make a fool of myself for nothing !’ 

‘But how could I tell that I 
should be so weak—so miserably 
weak? I hate myself for it ; and 
yet— Turning away from him, 
she looked over the gate into the 
moonlit meadow, with its fringe of 
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feathery larches, and saw nothing 
of its calming beauty, because of 
the tears which dimmed her eyes, 
and the face that haunted her 
dreams. 

He walked away a few steps 
into the darkness. Vane Harring- 
ton was utterly unaccustomed to a 
rebuff when he chose to plead his 
suit with all the powers of his fas- 
cination stretched to their fullest 
limit ; and he wanted time to re- 
cover the shock. ‘There were 
plenty of other women,’ he mused, 
‘who would not have needed to 
be asked twice; but just because 
this litle girl doesn’t want me, I 
feel as if I should go wild if I 
didn’t have her.’ 

Back he came, with a smile on 
his. lips, and placed himself by her 
side. Leaning over the gate, he 
louked into her downcast face. 
* Madge,’ he said softly, ‘I can’t 
give you up. If that fellow doesn’t 
come back to you in three months’ 
time, say you will have me then?’ 

‘ But you don’t understand !’ she 
exclaimed, her maidenly pride 
touched to the quick. ‘I don’t 
want him to come back—I almost 
asked him to go.’ 

‘Of course you did, and I hope 
to heaven he'll stay there ; but if 
you don’t hear from him or see 
him before the 3d of September, 
why, then, you cév't¢ think of him 
any more—can you?” 

‘I suppose not,’ very doubtfully. 

‘You couldn't, you know; but 
you might think of me. Say you 
will, dearest ;’ and again she was a 
prisoner between the corner of the 
hedge and the gate, as he came a 
little nearer, and she had no space 
to move away. 

‘ Let me go back—I am tired.’ 

‘You shall, when you have an- 
swered me. Say you will listen to 
me on the 3d.’ 

‘How can I tell? perhaps I 
may,’ she faltered, her heart beat- 
ing fast. 
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‘If I only might ! he said long- 
ingly, as his lips quivered. But 
she threw back her head so wrath- 
fully that he was forced to restrain 
himself, and leave the kiss on her 
trembling fingers that he had 
wished to deposit elsewhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


Caprain Trevor, of the Dra- 
goon Guards, returned to his duties 
at Aldershot in a state of mind 
bordering on distraction. By his 
own act he had severed a tie which 
was dearer to him than his hopes 
of promotion—his very life—or 
anything and everything that the 
world contained. He had cast 
her off, but the image of Madge 
Farquhar nevertheless always rode 
beside him in heat or rain or dust ; 
it was always waiting for him in 
his whitewashed room at the 
barracks ; it plagued or delighted 
him, according to the bent of his 
dreams, all through the night; it 
followed him to the parade-ground, 
and caused him to commit many 
follies before his men. He thought 
she would be so well content to be 
rid of the fetters which bound them 
together; and yet she had not 
seemed so greatly rejoiced at her 
freedom, and surely there was a 
spice of regret in the glance she 
cast back at him over her shoulder. 
But, anyhow, whether sorry or 
glad, she was lost to him for ever. 
A woman would scarcely stand 
being told that a man was afraid 
to marry her; so he had better 
put her out of his thoughts, and go 
on as if their life’s paths had never 
joined and made one sunny road 
between them. 

It was easier said than done; 
but, determined to shake off all 
sentimental fancies, he proposed 
to two of his brother officers to 
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start on a walking tour through 
Devonshire and Cornwall. A\l- 
ways keenly appreciative of the 
beauties of Nature, he recovered 
his spirits, to a certain degree, 
under their benign influence ; and 
his friends parted from him at 
Lyndhurst with the comfortable 
conviction that Trevor had walked 
off ‘ the dumps,’ and his own cheer- 
ful self had returned. 

Once more alone, trudging 
through the picturesque glades of 
the New Forest, with nothing but 
the whispering leaves around him, 
his mental mercury fell. When he 
put up at the Wheatsheaf, a small 
retired inn, smothered in wild 
honeysuckle, a strange fit of rest- 
lessness came over him, and his 
brain seemed on fire. Under these 
same forest trees, with their ever- 
varying lights and shadows, he 
had ridden with Madge by his side. 
A little black pig, such as that 
now rubbing its snout against the 
gate, had caused her horse to shy, 
and she would have fallen if his 
ready arm had not been there to 
catch her. Would he ever hold 
her against his honest heart again, 
with her bright hair straying over 
his coat, her sweet eyes shining 
into his? 


‘Quoth the raven, Nevermore,’ 


He was not a weak man, prone 
to grumble for ever over an incur- 
able grievance; but the poetry of 
his life was embodied in the girl 
he had lost, and it was hard to go 
back to the prose. 

‘ Devilish hard’ he muttered, 
pushing away his plate as he sat 
at his solitary dinner, and resting 
his elbows on the table, his throb- 
bing head on his hands. Should 
he write to her, and give himself a 
last chance before it was all over? 
Trying to his pride perchance, but 
a man may always bend to a 
woman without much loss of 
dignity. 
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‘It was only my cursed temper. 
I ought to have remembered how 
young she was, and made allow- 
ance. By Jove, I'll tell her so at 
once !’ 

Fetching pen and paper without 
delay, with his usual impetuosity 
he scrawled off the following note: 


‘ The Wheatsheaf Inn, 
Ashburnham, Hants, 
August 27, 
‘If you cau forgive me for my 
brutal conduct, send a line by post 
or telegram. I shall wait at the 
above address till your answer 
reaches me.—Your utterly devoted 
‘ Troy.’ 


He knew that it was Mr. Farqu- 
har’s invariable habit to be at Har- 
rington Abbey in time to shoot 
the first partridges with his old 
friend the Coionel, so, forthe second 
time, Madge would be exposed to 
the dangerous fascinations of Vane 
without himself to stand between 
and do his best to shield her. His 
only hope lay in a sheet of paper, 
which he would have given much 
to deliver with his own hands, but 
he dared not cross the thirteen 
miles which separated them till his 
whilom betrothed said ‘Come.’ 
So he contented himself with post- 
ing it at 12 P.M. at the village post- 
office, only seven hours before the 
mail went out. 

One after the other the days 
passed away, but no answer came. 
It was folly to wait there for the 
purpose of being mocked by the 
postman, and yet he coudd not go 
away till his fate was decided. 
Sleep utterly declined to have any- 
thing to do with him; his appe- 
tite followed in her wake; his 
head seemed to be nothing but a 
home for throbbing veins and rack- 
ing pains ; his strength went from 
him ; and his legs almost refused 
to carry him. 

Lonely, ill, and wretched, he 
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waited to see if a woman could 
love like a man, 

Mrs. Haycock, the innkeeper’s 
wife, watched the stranger with 
doubtful eyes. 

‘He eats no more than a spar- 
row could starve on; and, instead 
of sleeping like a Christian, he 
walks up and down his room the 
live-long night, and takes a month’s 
wear out of the carpet.’ 

‘ Never you mind,’ said her prac- 
tical spouse, ‘how he takes his 
victuals and his sleep, so long as 
he pays his bill.’ 

So they left the poor fellow to 
himself when self was his worst 
enemy, and never guessed the 
mischief that was being wrought 
under their noses. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AT five-and-twenty, Miss Har- 
rington came to the conclusion 
that being down early in the morn- 
ing, before every one else, gave 
you an advantage over the rest of 
the world; so she took to rising 
early. In consequence of this laud- 
able habit it became her office to 
open the family post- bag and scat- 
ter its contents over the breakfast- 
table; and when she espied Captain 
Trevor’s well-known handwriting 
on the back of a'letter, she held it 
between her finger and thumb, lost 
in serious cogitation. 

‘Evidently a case of “harking 
back.” It will be just enough to 
dash Vane’s hopes, and yet not 
enough to make Madge happy. 
If they patch up a peace between 
them, they will quarrel again before 
the month is out; so where is the 
good of upsetting all our plans for 
the sake ofa scruple? Iam not 
going to steal the letter, and I won’t 
suppress it; but I will just drop it 
quietly into the waste-basket, which 
won't be cleared out till the end of 
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the week, by which time I suppose 
that tiresome girl will have made 
up her mind to take our poor old 
fellow, for better or worse.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, 
Diana dropped Troy’s last chance 
into the basket of unwanted scraps, 
and Madge Farquhar, who would 
have given her share of the world 
to possess it, ate her breakfast soon 
afterwards, a few yards from it, in 
utter unconsciousness of its pre- 
sence. 


A pelting shower, interlaced with 
errant sunbeams, which caused 
every raindrop to shine like a frag- 
ment of a broken rainbow, in the 
midst of which a pony-carriage 
drew up to the door of an inn; a 
girl jumped out, and ran along the 
pathway which led to the porch, a 
man’s coat thrown over her bright 
hair, and hanging limply over her 
shoulders. 

‘Come in!’ she cried, in her 
fresh young voice, so soon as she 
had gained the friendly shelter of 
the honeysuckle ; ‘ the poor things 
have neither strength of mind or 
body to run another yard, and you 
will be wet through in a minute.’ 

Vane Harrington threw the reins 
to an ostler, and with a few rapid 
strides was by her side. 

‘How about yourself?’ he asked 
anxiously, as he scanned her slender 
figure, from the crown of her small 
black toque to the tip of her high- 
heeled shoe. ‘I hoped my coat 
would keep you tolerably dry.’ 

‘Perfectly, thanks. But,’ and a 
cloud came over her face, ‘they 
mustn’t put the ponies up; we can’t 
stay here for ever.’ 

‘Only for an hour. You see, 
they are not good for much, after 
that headlong gallop. But where 
on earth is everybody ? are all the 
people asleep ? 

The landlady, bustling forward, 
excused herself for not appearing 
before, but there was illness in the 
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house—nothing infectious—only a 
case of brain-fever, and that was so 
upsetting. What could she do for 
them? 

‘Show us into a private sitting- 
room, and bring us a cup of tea,’ 
said Harrington curtly. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mrs. 
Haycock led them up-stairs, and 
opened the door of a pleasant- 
looking room, with a blue paper 
and crimson carpet, roses peeping 
in at the window, and a bunch of 
sweet-smelling wallflowers in a blue 
vase on the table. 

‘Take off your hat and make 
yourself comfortable,’ said Vane, 
patting the cushions of an uncom- 
promising sofa, as if he hoped by 
manual labour to lend it an invit- 
ing aspect. 

‘Scarcely worth while, as we 
must be off so soon,’ and Madge 
Farquhar walked slowly to the 
window. Resting her arms on the 
sill, she looked dreamily at the 
wealth of shining leaves, glistening 
when they caught the light like a 
forest of jewels in the mingled sun- 
shine and rain. 

‘It is like life,’ she thought ; ‘ all 
its joys are mixed with sorrows, and 
the shadow stretches farther than 
the light. Heigho!’ 

Down came a rain-drop splash 
into her eye. 

‘What are you thinking of? 
asked Vane, with some irritation, 
only too conscious that he was not 
the subject of her meditations. 

‘ Why did you let the ponies run 
away ?’ she replied, with true femi- 
nine evasion. ‘I should have 
thought that any one who was in 
the habit of driving a four-in-hand 
might have contrived to hold in a 
pair of mites like Vixen and Ter- 
magant.’ 

* You see they are of the feminine 
gender, and that has always been 
too much for me.’ 

‘I thought you had made it your 
particular study.’ 
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*So I have, but it beats me still.’ 
He lounged against the side of the 
window, crushing the roses with 
his yellow hair, a perfect picture of 
an Englishman in the pride of his 
strength, of an Adonis halting for a 
moment on his path of conquest. 
It was not in his nature to lose for 
want of asking, when the thing he 
wished for was almost in his grasp ; 
and yet an unusual hesitation came 
over him when about to take the 
final plunge, and desire went un- 
quenched, for fear of an empty 
cup. 

Madge, looking prettier than 
ever, in aclose-fitting black dress of 
velvet and cashmere, irradiated by 
a mass of scintillating jet, with her 
eyes still fixed on the far-stretching 
glades of the forest, fell to wonder- 
ing who it was that could be op- 
pressed with mortal sickness in a 
scene so fair as this. Was he sick 
and lonely, fallen ill by the way- 
side, and dying perhaps, without a 
friend to nurse him? Fancy Troy 
Trevor in a like position ; and her 
own feelings, if she heard of it by 
any chance, after he was dead! 
Her thoughts were with him, and 
she started violently when Vane 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Madge, you know why I have 
brought you here ?” 

She shook it off impatiently. 

‘Because the ponies ran away ;’ 
and breaking off a little twig in ap- 
parent unconcern, she endeavoured 
to free a struggling fly, for which 
she felt a sudden sympathy, from a 
crafty spider’s web. 

‘They ran away,’ he hesitated, 
‘because I wanted to have you 
all to myself, whilst I asked you 
whether you would have me, once 
for all.’ His lip was quivering, his 
bold blue eyes as soft as any wo- 
man’s, as he gently put his arm 
behind her, and looked down into 
her face. 

She shivered, ever so slightly, 
but he felt it, and frowned. ‘ You 
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can’t be thinking of Trevor still,’ he 
said excitedly; ‘he has gone, so 
let him be.’ 

‘ But if I can’t like any one else !’ 
Her voice was so low that he could 
scarcely catch the words. 

‘But you must—or marry with- 
out it.’ 

‘I am sure I might be happy as 
an old maid,’ still with averted 
head and downcast eyes. 

And then he laughed, the idea 
was so rich to him. ‘ You an old 
maid, and I an old bachelor!’ 

‘But why—you might marry—’ 

‘No one but you,’ he said quick- 
ly. ‘To that I take my oath.’ 

‘I really wish you would—it 
would be so much better.’ 

‘Better for you,. perhaps. I 
know I am not worthy of you,’ a 
wave of compunction passing over 
his soul. ‘Madge, my only hopes 
of redemption hang on you. Think 
of that.’ 

She turned away from him, and 
stepped back further from the win- 
dow, wringing her hands. Some- 
times she had fancied it would be 
very sweet to turn the dissipated 
ne’er-do-weel from the evil of his 
ways, and be the guardian angel of 
his hitherto wasted life ; but nearer 
at hand the prospect lost its charm. 
Strange noises came from some 
neighbouring room, and through 
all the conflict of emotions in her 
beating heart she heard them, and 
spared a thought to wonder what 
they were. It galled her to think 
that she still cared for a man 
who had, in plain English, jilted 
her—through her own fault, it is 
true, and after just provocation ; 
but jilted she had been, though 
the world thought differently, and 
she had tried with all her might 
and main to love Vane Harrington 
instead. She turned away from 
him a moment ago, and now she 
turned back. ‘Mr. Harrington!’ 
He came towards her with a 
brightening brow. ‘I will tell you 
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the truth as if I lay on my death- 
bed.’ Her breath came fast, her 
breast heaved. ‘If I did as you 
wished, and became your wife, 
the ghost of Troy Trevor would 
stand between us till the end. 
Will you care to marry me after 
that ? 

‘Yes, by Heaven I do! and 
stretching out his arms with a 
whole summer of joy in his face, he 
would have drawn her to him, and 
pressed his eager lips to hers; but 
at that moment the door which 
led into the next room opened, 
and on the threshold stood Troy 
Trevor himself, his clothes thrown 
on with utter carelessness, his face 
haggard as if with severe illness, 
his eyes wild as if with incipient 
delirium, 

Transfixed as if he were really 
a ghost, Madge stood still and 
trembled. ‘ Madge, you are mine,’ 
he said, in a strange hoarse voice ; 
‘I never meant to give you up.’ 
And then without another word, 
with hand outstretched, as if some 
thread that held him up had snap- 
ped in the act of taking hers, he 
fell flat on the carpet at her 
feet. 

With a cry that was not wholly 
joy or pain, but a mixture of both, 
she threw herself down beside him, 
and tried to raise his heavy head 
with her eager little hands. There 
was no surprise in her throbbing 
heart. When two people really 
love each other, be the meeting 
where it may, astonishment is swal- 
lowed up in joy, as the greater 
will always swallow the less. 

‘I knew he would come back 
to me,’ she whispered softly, pil- 
lowing her cheek against Trevor's 
dark hair, with one arm thrown 
round his neck. She had for 
gotten Harrington, time and place, 
and all things most fitting to re- 
member ; she only knew that Troy 
was there, and she had thought 
never to look upon his face again. 
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A flood of sunshine poured into 
the room; a bullfinch raised its 
joyous song from a thicket of 
roses, and a delicious scent of rain- 
washed flowers came in through 
the window. 

Vane stepped forward and look- 
ed down on the pair, rage and 
disappointment at the destruction 
of his hopes melting away under 
the force of unutterable com- 
passion. 

‘Too late,’ he murmured, his 
voice hushed to a whisper, his wild 
heart swelling with pity for the girl 
he loved, and the man who had 
loved her—to lose her like this. 
Then stooping down, he laid his 
hand pitifully on her arm, ‘Come 
away, dear. This is no place for 
you.’ 

‘Hush! she said softly, ‘he 
sleeps. He must have been so 
very ill to be as weak as this ! 

Her large eyes were lifted to his 
in awe-struck surprise, but for the 
first time in his life he avoided 
their glance. 

‘When he wakes we can take 
him home with us? Colonel Har- 
rington won’t mind? she asked 
anxiously. 

Vane cleared his throat, but his 
voice was still hoarse as he replied, 
‘We cannot wait for that; your 
father would be wanting you.’ 

‘He never minds what he does 
for a friend, and Troy was like his 
son ; but how cold he is!’ and she 
timidly touched the white cheek 
so near her own with the rosy tips 
of her fingers. ‘Mr. Harrington,’ 
very nervously, ‘is it natural for 
aman to be so cold—even if he 
faints ?” 

‘ Quite natural ? he would have 
sworn to anything at that moment. 
‘But if you will only come away 
from him, I will ask the landlady 
to send for a doctor.’ 

She turned from the hands he 
held out to her, with a deprecatory 
smile. ‘ You would not have me 
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put his poor head on the hard 
floor ?” 

The door opened, and in came 
Mrs. Haycock herself, with the 
tea-tray in her arms. The tray 
clattered down on the tea-table, as 
she threw up her hands in horror. 

‘Good God, the poor gentle- 
man’s dead !’ 

Vane started forward, as if to 
stop her; but he was too late— 
the words were out. 

He saw the shadow, as of a sud- 
den blight, fall on the face which, 
but a few moments before, had 
been radiant with hope and joy ; 
he saw it quiver and droop in 
sudden startled agony ; and then, 
as he threw himself down beside 
the two—the living girl with her 
dead lover lying across her lap—he 
heard the whispered prayer of the 
stricken heart, ‘O God, in mercy 
take me too! And kneeling 
there in unavailing unnoticed sym- 
pathy, he almost thought the prayer 
was granted ; for, like a frozen em- 
bodiment of Despair, she sat so 
strangely still, as if each bounding 
pulse had been stopped by the 
sudden shock. 

There were bustle and confusion 
in the little inn; the clatter of 
horse’s hoofs in the stable-yard, as 
some one went off to fetch a doc- 
tor ; whispered conferences on the 
landing—but Madge never stirred. 
Her whole being was absorbed in 
the thought that, if Troy was dead, 
there could be no possibility of life 
for her. She had prayed for this 
meeting with her whole heart and 
soul—only to see him, to speak to 
him, once ; and the boon had been 
half granted, when too late ! 

Fate often mocks us most bit- 
terly with an answered prayer. 


Dr. Askew arrived. The patient 
was lifted reverently on to his bed. 
Madge gazed at the closed door 
with dilated eyes, and hands 
clasped tight together. Surely 
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there must be hope, or he would 
not be so long! Death is soon 
known and easily recognised—a 
hand laid on the silent heart, a sad 
shake of the head, and the doctor 
goes. But now he lingered. Her 
heart beat, her knees knocked to- 
gether, a mist came before her 
eyes, such as was already gather- 
ing round the tops of the darken- 
ing trees outside. Some one came 
towards her, and took her hand. 

‘Is he alive?’ she gasped, and 
trembled so that she could scarcely 
hear the answer. 

‘Yes,’ said Vane hoarsely, ‘and 
likely to live as long as any of us.’ 

Then her strength gave way, and 
she sank down in a heap on the 
sofa. 

‘ You will like to stay here, per- 
haps; and I am going home to 
fetch your father. Good-bye, the 
luck’s against me !’ looking linger- 
ingly into her face, though knowing 
that she had no thought for him. 
He stooped and kissed her hand— 
the little hand which had been 
almost promised to him a short 
half-hour before ! 


It was hard, and he felt it, as he 
turned his broad shoulders on her, 
and strode out of the door ; whilst 
Madge slipped down on her knees, 
and poured out her heart in thanks 
to Heaven for that blessed ray of 
hope. 


Was it too late? Not so long 
as there was one pulse still throb- 
bing in Troy Trevor’s breast—not 
when love was by his side to win 
him back to life and joy. His letter 
had been thrown away on the dust- 
heap; his rival had been within 
an ace of stealing his bride ; but 
Providence had brought those two 
together, in spite of a woman’s 
scheme, and by means of the very 
man whose interest it was to keep 
them apart. Three months of pain 
were punishment sufficient for a 
little coquette, who, if she had 
sinned somewhat, had wept still 
more; and the love which never 
really failed only met with its due 
reward, when ‘ Nobody asked you’ 
was forgiven, and Captain Trevor 
had the courage to make her his 
wife ! 
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RICHMOND ON THE .¥AMES. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
—_———_——— 


Across the wide, gray, gleaming 
waters of the Potomac the white 
dome of the Washington Capitol 
rears its snowy crown into the blue 
sky like an Alpine peak. 

‘Change cars for Richmond,’ 
rings along the train. 

‘You've a few minutes to spare,’ 
observes an attentive fellow-pas- 
senger, who has been showing us 
strangers the ‘lions’ by the way. 
‘You'd like to see where Garfield 
was shot ?” 

He leads us to a long narrow 
slip of a waiting-room, in the 
dingy floor of. which is inlaid a 
shining metal star. People are 
coming and going, but none pass 
by this spot without a pause. A 
tall man, with a white dust-coat 
and a black goatee, dashes in in 
hot haste, summoning his woman- 
kind, four in number, to follow 
him. 

‘Here—he fell right here! he 
exclaims, with a flourish of his 
cane. 

One spectacled and _strong- 
minded-looking female prods the 
spot with her umbrella, as if ocular 
identification of the very place were 
scarcely enough for her; a younger 
daughter of Eve, who is evidently 
proud of her detailed information 
on the tragic subject, announces, 
in a high-pitched eager voice, 

‘And Blaine was ¢his side, and 
Guiteau made a rush for shat 
door !’ 

Then they are all off in a hurry 
to catch their train. We pause to 
bestow a sigh—we have no time 
for the tributary tear—upon the 
memory of the second martyred 
President ; and then hasten on our 


way. The Richmond train seems 
to be bearing us back from to-day 
into the past—back twenty years 
from now! Every common cry 
along the cars is full of associations 
and interest—stirs memories of the 
war. No need to specify what 
war ; it is ‘¢4e war’ here. 

‘Gettysburg train! ‘ Baggage 
for Fredericksburg!’ ‘ Passengers 
for Vicksburg change here!’ 

The names fall upon our ears 
like echoes out of history, too fresh 
to have ceased to thrill, at least 
here, in this land teeming with me- 
mories, where each name still 
glows red with the passion of vic- 
tory or defeat—recalls laurel of 
glory or bitterness of death ! 

Here we are in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Twelve hours only from 
New York, and we are in another 
world! The street-cars, drawn by 
one unhappy-looking horse, are 
shabby and draughty, with ill-fitting 
doors and windows; or else it is 
our luck, as strangers, to get into 
the worst car of the line. The 
city fades away in ragged fringes 
of poor squalid-looking dwellings, 
apparently inhabited chiefly by our 
brethren of African descent. Black 
babies tumble on the door-steps, 
their black mothers loll out of the 
windows, and black fathers ‘loaf’ 
on the side-walks. The principal 
residential streets certainly are fine 
and wide, with handsome detached 
houses, in varied styles of archi- 
tecture, that redeem from any mo- 
notony the quiet, dignified, and 
emphatically ‘gentlemanly’ look- 
ing neighbourhood. The princi- 
pal business thoroughfares are busy 
enough to keep the people stir- 
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ring. But what a contrast is this, 
that was the capital of the Con- 
federacy, the head-quarters of the 
fallen cause, to the great, rushing, 
busy, booming Empire City, but 
twelve hours away! Yet the dif- 
ference is not so much of mere ex- 
ternals as that the whole character 
of the life has changed. Every- 
where, here, it is borne in upon us 
that we are in the land of the Lost 
Cause ! 

In the Capitol Gardens—the 
beautiful park-like grounds sur- 
rounding the stately Capitol, on 
the brow of the hill—the first ob- 
ject that strikes our eyes is the 
bronze statue of ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson, of heroic size—one of 
Foley’s most successful works. It 
bears the inscription : 

‘Presented by English gentle- 
men as a tribute of admiration for 
the soldier and patriot, Thomas 
J. Jackson, and gratefully accepted 
by Virginia in the name of the 
Southern people. Done a D. 1875, 
in the hundredth year of the Com- 
monwealth. “ Look! There is Jack- 
son, standing like a stone wall!” 

Yes; and there he stands to- 
day, in dark and strong relief 
against the burning blue of his own 
Virginia skies! stands ‘every inch 
achief’! not more immovable now 
than at the hour when the ranks of 
the men in gray stood like granite 
under the Federal fire. 

In the Capitol library hangs the 
Confederate flag, dusty and battle- 
worn, proudly pointed out to 
strangers, regarded with reverence, 
as a sacred relic, by all those who 
followed it, and saw it gleaming 
through the smoke of battle. Round 
the library walls are ranged the 
portraits of the great Southern 
leaders. Here is the noble and 
thoughtful face, ‘the good gray 
head that all men knew,’ of Gene- 
ral Lee; and here the dark stern 
brow and eagle eye of ‘ Stonewall’ 
Jackson. Here, too, is Jefferson 
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Davis—‘ President’ Davis, as one 
of our escorts, possibly by a slip 
of the tongue, alludes to him still. 

A few hours in Richmond, and 
somehow we feel as if the war was 
yesterday. The victor may forget, 
but the vanquished, who have 
tasted the bitterness worse than 
death, remember. It is ever ‘yes- 
terday’ with the mother whomourns 
her dead! The passion for Vir- 
ginia glows in every Virginian 
breast ; and undivided and indis- 
soluble Virginia, a myriad hearts 
beating as one, mourns with pride 
her noblest sons. Not Virginia 
alone. The faithful South and the 
generous North alike yield due 
reverence to the indomitable Jack- 
son, and to Lee, the stainless gen- 
tleman and pure patriot. Here 
in Richmond these names are 
household words, and every day 
we hear some fresh anecdote of 
their lives and deaths. But Vir- 
ginia does not waste her time in 
lamenting over their graves! There 
is no greater mistake than to im- 
agine the South as frittering away 
its energies in vain regrets. The 
past is past; the dead are buried ; 
and on the ruins of the old life the 
South is building up a future full 
of promise. New railways opened, 
great factories arising on every 
side, bear witness to the energy 
with which the Southerners are 
throwing themselves into the work 
of restoration. The reviving South 
of to-day bears promise of a fairer 
fruitage, a far nobler future than 
could ever have been reaped from 
their beloved and buried past, 
from the ashes of which, Phcenix- 
like, a grander South than of old 
is arising. 

Never was desolation and devas- 
tation more complete than that 
which laid waste this land. Never 
did fire, sword, and famine work 
crueller havoc than here. Never 
was spirit more undaunted than 
that with which the Southerners 
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faced disaster, ruin, ind defeat. Now 
that the curse of slavery—the in- 
herited evil, not their crime but 
their misfortune—has been torn out 
of the fair land, at the root of 
whose seeming prosperity it lay 
coiled like a canker-worn—now 
that the blot is effaced, washed 
away in the life-blood of the best 
and bravest of North and South— 
now even the enemies of old must 
yield admiration to the indomit- 
able pluck, the pride unbent and 
spirit unbroken, of the Southern 
people. 

The Richmondians are very 
proud of their city; and when 
looking down from the surrounding 
heights on the broad river, curved 
like a silver shining scimitar, and 
the city spreading along its banks, 
we can sympathise with their pride. 
Two of the favourite drives are to 
Chimborazo and Gamble’s Hill, 
from both of which there is a beau- 
tiful view of the city. Various 
places of interest are pointed out 
to us—the great Tredegar Iron 
Works, the ‘Confederate Arsenal’ 
of old days, where cannon shot 
and shell were cast, but now send- 
ing forth railway-bridges, spikes, 
cars, sugar-mills, and so on; Libby 
Prison, a commonplace - looking 
brick building, the place of con- 
finement for Federal prisoners 
during the wars, now turned into a 
manufactory by the Southern Fer- 
tilising Company ; the Stone House, 
the oldest building in Richmond ; 
the Allan House, home of the 
adopted parents of Edgar Allan 
Poe, who spent there the great 
part of his early life; and the 
‘ White House’ of the Confederacy, 
or ‘Jeff Davis Mansion,’ of old, 
now known as the Central School. 
We visit the tobacco-factories and 
hear the coloured ‘hands’ singing 
at their work, their quaint and 
plaintive melodies suiting well the 
peculiar pathetic sweetness of the 
negro voice. We visit the studio 


of Mr. E. B. Valentine, and have 
the pleasure of seeing his latest, 
and as yet unfinished work, the 
‘Homeric group’ of ‘ Andromache 
and her Son,’ and his recumbent 
figure of General Lee, the original 
plaster cast for the marble statue 
now on the hero’s tomb in Lexing- 
ton. 

One old Confederate soldier 
objected to the recumbent atti- 
tude on sentimental grounds. ‘I 
don’t like to see Lee represented 
in repose! It doesn’t seem natural 
to me. I think of him as I saw 
him last, iz action’ he said with 
kindling eye. 

‘But after action there comes 
repose,’ rejoined another, who had 
marched and fought under Lee 
through all the four years’ cam- 
paign. ‘And when I think of Lee, 
it is as 7 last saw him, lying just as 
he lies there, with his arm across 
his breast, asleep under a tree. It 
was the attitude in which he always 
lay. Ilike to think of him resting 
just so at the last!’ the veteran 
added, with the tenderness evoked 
in every Southern soldier by the 
memory of their beloved leader. 

We take a drive, of course, out 
to Hollywood Cemetery, a beauti- 
ful garden of the dead, where our 
attention is directed by our com- 
panions (Virginians, ‘Old Domin- 
ion,’ born and bred !) to many a 
historic grave. Here are buried 
two presidents of the United States, 
Monroe and Tyler. Here a plain 
rough granite pyramid, ninety feet 
high, points up to the heavens in 
memory of the thousands of the 
Confederate dead buried around it. 
Here General Pickett sleeps in the 
midst of his men; here lies J. E. B. 
Stuart, the gallant young cavalry 
leader, who always dashed into 
action with a song ora laugh on 
his lips; and here is the tomb of 
Maury, the ‘Pathfinder of the 
Seas.’ 

One of our favourite haunts in 
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Richmond is the park surrounding 
the Capitol, where we amuse our- 
selves feeding the gray squirrels. 
Surely never were squirrels so tame 
as these! They scamper down 
from the trees as we pass, and 
their bright black eyes demand 
plainly, ‘Have you not saved 
some nuts from your dessert for 
us? If we have done our duty 
and brought the nuts, the little 
fellows come and eat them from 
our fingers. A call of ‘Bunny! 
Bunny! brings two or three of 
them leaping to our feet, and sit- 
ting upon their bushy tails with 
their tiny forepaws held up for the 
expected dainty. 

The most beautiful scene in 
Richmond, I think, is the view from 
the so-called ‘footbridge,’ really 
a broad drive for all manner of 
vehicles, that crosses the James 
River to the suburb of Manchester. 
The river here is studded with 
lovely little wooded islets; it is 
like the famous Thousand Isles on 
a miniature scale. To right and 
left, wherever the eye falls, these 
luxuriant thickets of rich and 
tender green, unfolding fresh in 
April tints, nestle on the surface 
of the water, which round about 
here foams and eddies in a series 
of shallow falls. On that opposite 
shore once stood the lodge of the 
chief Powhatan, father of Poca- 
hontas, in thé days when the red- 
man still held power on his native 
soil. Parallel with this bridge 
runs—or ran—the railway bridge 
of the Danville route, which was 
burnt down on the day that we 
left Richmond. 

Then we saw just a glimpse of 
the spirit that makes us feel one 
with South and North—the spirit 
not of any State or section, nor 
of greater nor of lesser Britain, the 
Old World or the New, but the 
spirit of the unconquerable Anglo- 
Saxon, the race that, on native or 
alien soil, from the East to the 
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Far West, does not know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ defeat.’ The fac- 
tories on the river banks caught 
fire from the blazing bridge. The 
high wind, unluckily blowing that 
day, lashed up the flames, caught 
the ascending sparks, and swept 
them in a blazing shower over that 
quarter of the city. ‘They fell on 
the roof of the old Allan House, 
and would have set it on fire had 
it not been for the passers-by, who 
roused the inmates and rushed up- 
stairs, seizing bedding, blankets, 
and water on the way to extin- 
guish the flame. From the Capitol 
Gardens we saw the cloud of 
smoke rising to the sky, and the 
tongues of flame licking upwards 
through it. 

Richmond went to work valiantly 
in its own defence. No greater 
energy, pluck, and promptness was 
ever displayed, even in the won- 
derful days of Chicago’s fiery 
ordeal. Fire-engines were tele- 
graphed for to Washington, and 
arrived by special train in an al- 
most incredibly short time; but 
ere they arrived the people had 
fought the fire down, and the city 
was safe. All the railway officials, 
from the managers and superinten- 
dent downwards, were at work 
with their coats off, dragging the 
cars from the burning dépét. 
While yet thousands of dollars 
were falling into the flames with 
every moment, the owners of the 
destroyed property were plan- 
ning improvements in rebuilding. 
Wasting no words in regrets, they 
were scheming reconstruction 
while yet the ruins flamed and 
fell. ‘That evening the trains all 
started as usual, the only difference 
being that we passengers had to 
cross the ‘footbridge,’ and take 
the cars on the Manchester side. 

As we drove slowly across the 
bridge, our eyes were fixed upon 
the ruins of the railway bridge at 
our right. The burning wreck 
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still smouldered in a long line of 
flickering blue fire on the sluggish 
black water; the pillars of the 
bridge, all that was left of it, still 
stood up, black columns tipped 
with flame, like colossal blazing 
torches, set in the darkness be- 
tween the sable shadows of the 
river and the moonless midnight 
of the sky. On both banks of the 
broad river, before and behind us, 
lay the ruins that were prosperous 
factories that morning, now mere 
blackened shells, yet picturesque 
and radiant in the soft golden- 
ruddy glow of the beautiful cruel 
flame that still licked and twisted 
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serpent-like in and out of the 
empty window-frames. Successful 
commonplace prosperity at noon, 
they were transfigured into resplen- 
dent ruin at night. They flashed 
into a glory of beauty once—for 
one brief hour—their last. As all 
things must come to a close, per- 
haps it was not so bad an end. 
They had their years of use, and 
their brief hour of splendour. 

Looking back from the train, 
the last we saw of Richmond was 
the glow of the dying fire; the 
sleeping city beyond was lost in 
shadow. 
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QUATRE BRAS: A STORY OF 1815. 
By ARTHUR T. PASK, 


——>——_ 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE FRONTIER. 


‘Ir is you, Harry,’ said his cousin, 
as he touched him on the shoulder. 

The other roused himself and sat 
up. There was a lantern hangirg 
in the shed which cast its light upon 
his features. The light flickered, 
and his face moved uneasily. Jack 
could see that his eyes were blood- 
shot, and that his face was scratched, 
as if hurt by some growth of hedge 
or bramble. He wore the blouse 
of a peasant; but it was torn and 
covered with mud. His hands 
were bleeding ; his face was pinched 
with want orworry. He only looked 
up with wearied eyes, but answered 
nothing. There was something so 
utterly wretched and deplorable in 
the sight of his lying there in his mi- 
sery, that involuntarily his cousin 
rubbed his eyes with the back of 
his hand. 

‘ Harry, for God’s sake, what has 
brought you here? You know— 
you know that—’ 

‘I am a déserter from the col- 
ours, or something of that sort. 
Well, it matters but little now, I 
suppose. I must go elsewhere. I 
don’t know that I am altogether 
quite tired of life yet. I should 
like to have had my sleep out, 
though ;’ and he rested himself on 
his elbow and turned away his eyes. 

Jack, too, for a time was silent. 
He could hear the sound of the 
rain, which was again falling heavily, 
beating on the garden outside. He 
could hear the voices of the com- 
rades in the barn. He could hear 
the tramping sound of feet upon 


the high-road, and the word of 
command smothered in the noise 
of the storm. Then there came to 
him a sense of the situation, and 
of the danger of the wretched 
being before him. 

‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘ there’s no help 
for it—you must go, and at once. 
Have you—have you any money ? 
I have some. You must cross the 


country. Not one of the roads 
about here will be safe. What can 
you do?’ 


‘Trust to Fortune,’ answered the 
other, rising, and moving his lips 
in a ghastly smile; ‘it could not 
serve me worse than it has done 
already. Fortune has been a bad 
mistress to me, hasn't she ?’ 

Then, as the door of the farm- 
house opened, they could now dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of voices. 

‘ The danger’s dreadful, my poor 
Harry ; you must go—indeed you 
must ;’ and he took out his purse 
and thrust it into his hand. ‘To 
think that we should have to part 
this way! Shall we -ever meet 
again? What does it all mean ?” 

‘I am no philosopher,’ said the 
other. ‘Let us shake hands for 
this the last time. The future does 
not trouble me much. Stay where 
you are until I have made away. 
Good-bye, Jack; and forgive me, 
which is more than I can do for 
myself.’ 

Then he wrung his cousin’s hand, 
and, placing his finger on his lip, 
slipped out into the rain and the 
darkness of the night. 

Left alone, Jack shook himself, 
placed his hand again before his 
eyes, and then sighed deeply. The 
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rain fell heavily, and came rattling 
down on the roof above, so that 
he could detect no sound of his 
cousin’s departure. He looked at 
the light of the lantern, as if its 
feeble rays could give him some 
sort of clue to the future. But the 
light was as dim as all hope he 
might have for his cousin and old 
comrade. On the wall the black 
angles of shadows played restlessly. 
In the corners of the barn all was 
darkness and gloom Some fox- 
skins were nailed up as trophies, 
and these appeared to take the 
weirdest shapes. The place seemed 
still infected by the dismal Fates 
which had pursued its late tenant. 
Involuntarily he shuddered, and it 
was almost a relief for him to hear 
the voice of Jones, his comrade, 
calling to him through the night. 
The sound echoed away in the dis- 
tant woods, and started the farm- 
house dog, which began a loud 
barking. 

‘That will frighten him,’ he 
thought. ‘He will think they’re 
after him.’ Then he made his way 
across the garden into the house. 

About half a dozen of his bro- 
ther officers were seated around a 
trestle-table which had been dragged 
into the middle of the room. They 
were only in their shirt-sleeves, for 
their coats weré drying by the stove. 
In honour of the occasion, a couple 
of old brass lamps had been pro- 
cured, and the black smoke from 
their clumsy wicks was streaming 
over the table. The room itself 
was as foul as a room well could 
be; still, it was good enough after 
the storm and drenching rain out- 
side. The domesticated pig had 
been turned out to make room 
for the British officers, and was 
grunting and scratching outside. 
Even the fowls had been turned 
into the outhouse; and the pea- 
santess hostess had actually tied 
up her unkempt locks, and washed 
her hands, at the sight of the red- 
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coats and the thought of the pretty 
store of money which they had 
doubtless ready to shower upon her 
and her neighbours. It would have 
made a good picture for a modern 
Teniers: the flickering light on 
the low rafters, the rough table 
with vegetables strewn upon it, the 
woman cooking at the stove, and 
a neighbour or two in their coloured 
night-caps, smoking their pipes and 
looking at the strangers. Round 
the table the military gentlemen 
were making the best of the situa- 
tion, and trying to make themselves 
cheerful on some wretched fiery 
spirit which had been bought for 
their refreshment. 

‘It smells savoury enough, that 
precious stew,’ said Lieutenant 
Hawkins, who was disposed to be 
cheerful enough now he was sure 
of a company without the disagree- 
able incident of purchase. *‘They’ve 
put in a fowl, a lump of meat, and 
Heaven knows what. However, 
we shall get better luck that way 
when we reach Paris. I should 
like to see Paris, shouldn’t you, 
Jones ?” 

Jones sipped his spirits and 
puffed away at what was about his 
last cigar in that lazy state of su- 
preme comfort which cares neither 
about answering, nor questioning, 
nor converse of any sort. 

‘We shall see the Louvre, we 
shall see the Invalides, we shall 
see Versailles,’ continued Hawkins; 
‘and won't Jack’s fine form astonish 
the Frenchwomen! O Jack, what 
a rascal you are !’ 

But Jack was thinking of his 
cousin, and was by no means dis- 
posed to be cheerful. 

‘When we’ve had supper we'll 
have some piquet,’ cried Jones. 
‘I haven't seen the pips since we 
were at Brussels, and I’m begin- 
ning to feel quite at home here, 
despite the smell of the pigs and 
all the rest of it.’ 

Then their somewhat sorry meal 
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was brought before them; but the 
appetite which needs no sauce 
they all fortunately possessed, and 
there was but little murmur at 
what they would have shuddered 
at in a Bond-street hotel or at the 
worst mess in England. They 
had just finished, and were stretch- 
ing out their limbs beside the 
welcome warmth of the stove, June 
night as it was, when the old Major 
made his appearance, the rain 
pouring off his hat and great cloak 
on to the floor. 

‘Hey, lads,’ he said, ‘ you’re 
warm and pleasant here. Better 
than lying out in the cornfields, 
isn’t it ?’ 

He took off his coat, and they 
made room for him in the circle. 
Then he helped himself to a pinch 
of snuff, and looked leisurely around 
him. 

‘ The —2d,’ he said, ‘ have got off 
fairly well, considering. Sorry your 
cousin is down, though, Mister 
Jack,’ he continued ; ‘ we lost him 
at Quatre Bras. Poor lad, he had a 
melancholy face on him, and that’s 
always bad luck to follow—at least, 
I’ve always found it so ever since I 
joined, and that’s not a few years 
ago, I can tell you all; and the 
Major, who was an old campaigner, 
condescended to take out a short 
pipe, which was then a great rarity, 
excepting with such officers as 
himself, who had served in the 
Canadas, 

‘That French fellow we collared 
at Waterloo managed to get off 
very easily,’ said Jones, after a 
pause. ‘A good job, too. We 
were all too sleepy to bother much 
about him. It’s just as well, 
though, that we didn’t babble about 
it; for the chief mightn’t have 
liked it.’ 

To this Jack made no answer. 
He had not aided D’Epinelle in 
his escape ; still, he had far from 
stood in the way of it. There was 
a great deal of laxity about taking 
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prisoners all through the campaign, 
and the Duke had made far greater 
fuss over our men letting the 
Prussians take some of the guns 
which were lawful British spoil, 
than when a few score of wounded 
Gauls had been so little looked 
after that they had been almost 
encouraged to crawl away home- 
wards. 

A few minutes after, little Jones 
produced his well-worn pack of 
cards, and they all, with the excep- 
tion of Jack, gathered round the 
table. 

‘I shall walk down the road to 
the village,’ he said. ‘ I can’t stand 
this beastly close air; it turns me 
quite sick.’ 

‘You'll be drenched with the 
rain, you young idiot,’ said the 
Major. ‘Stay where you are, and 
have some grog.’ 

But Jack only shook his head, 
and, putting on his great-coat, 
turned out into the dark and the 
gusty rain. He almost stumbled 
down the few steps that led into 
the high-road. He looked along 
to his left, and could see the lights 
twinkling in the cottage of the 
douanier, which just marked the 
frontier of France and Belgium. 
It was far too dark for him to see 
through the rain the woods of 
Lasnitres ; besides, he was in no 
humour to thoroughly relish the 
picturesque if he could have seen 
them. He walked, then, down the 
road that cut the highway at almost 
right angles, and which led to the 
main village of Malplaquet. 

There men of the —2d were 
making themselves at home in the 
little cottages, and the noise of 
singing and shouting could be 
heard everywhere. Through one 
latticed window he could see them 
sitting, pipe and mug in hand, 
yelling out their choruses to their 
hearts’ content. The red-coats 
seemed bright and cheerful, and 
there was a happy look on all their 
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faces ; at least, the great risks of 
the campaign were all over. At 
any rate, all of them thought so, 
and Tommy Atkins was enjoying 
himself as best he could. Oppo- 
site a little inn, that stood by the 
Place, Jack stood for a moment, 
and watched some familiar faces 
as the lights fell upon them. 

‘Another time I should have 
liked to have been with the lads,’ 
he thought; ‘but poor Harry, 
what will become of him? Why 
should I have all the good luck in 
this world, I wonder? How we used 
to talk, only a month or so ago, 
about seeing Paris together! I 
wish I had never heard the name 
of it, and I wish this business had 
never come off at all.’ 

So he stood in the rain, unde- 
cided what to do, until at length 
he traced his steps backwards to 
the farm on the high-road. Jones 
and the Major were playing together 
on the rough table, and some of 
the others were idly glancing at 
their cards over their shoulders. 

‘Nice night for a walk, Jack!’ 
said Jones; ‘hope you liked it, 
my boy. Any one can tell that 
you're in love; you're as restless as 
a half-starved cat.’ 

But Jack only gave a half laugh, 
and mounted the stairs to the poor 
attic which he was to share with a 
couple of his comrades. Arrived 
there, he rolled up his cloak for a 
pillow, and, covering himself with 
one of the coarse blankets which 
had been left by the peasantess, lay 
down on the floor, and, despite 
his mind troubled with the troubles 
of others, was soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XLII 
ON THE WAY HOME ! 


NExT to shopping, in the female 
mind, possibly packing up is the 
most delightful of pleasures; at 
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least, is the most delightful when 
you happen to be on the best of 
terms with yourself, and with the 
world in general and particular. It 
is a labour of love, which ought to 
be lingered over at your own sweet 
will. It is like the making up of 
a bouquet toa young lover who is 
well versed in the language of 
flowers. Each article of clothing 
has a pretty history of its own ; 
each trinket a tender romance and 
reminiscence. Have you never, 
Mr. Smith, noticed this in your 
return from breezy Scarborough 
or London-super-Mare? In that 
coat you first met Araminta; in 
that necktie you earned your first 
smile; with that pair of brown 
kids you first pressed the dainty 
fingers of your love, and had a 
gentle flutter at the heart in finding 
it returned. Perish the degraded 
soul who, after a month’s pleasure, 
devotes his packing to a sordid 
hireling! Yet no one has written 
anything on the charms of pack- 
ing. The gentle Elia would have 
made a better essay over it than 
ever he did over ‘roast pork.’ 
Addison himself might have 
penned one of his  daintiest 
sketches in the Spectator. Thackeray 
would have treated the subject, 
perhaps, in too coldly a cynical 
fashion. He would, so to speak, 
have dissected your portmanteau 
for you. He would have held up 
every little bit of frippery as a por- 
tion of a contemptible anatomy. 
He would have aroused a half- 
bitter sigh, which would have been 
checked by a still more bitter 
smile. 

But this is wandering a little too 
much from what was meant for the 
subject. And the subject was the 
fact that Miss Hetty Dawson was 
packing up previous to her depar- 
ture for England. She was in that 
little drawing-room which over- 
looked the Montagne de la Cour— 
a room now endeared to her by 
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the memory of many pains and many 
pleasures—quaint little room so 
strange to English eyes: its tawdry 
ornaments, its poor withered flowers, 
its withered artificial flowers. A 
mockery on a mockery, perhaps, 
you might be inclined to say. A 
pretty lyric might, doubtless,be writ- 
ten on the subject, only the writer cf 
this lamentable history is not very 
apt to turn rhymes, or reasons 
either, to very good account. 

‘The last gloves, the last lace, 
the young man’s portrait, the 
bunch of wheat from Waterloo, the 
French officer’s order, the lock of 
hair, the presents for those at 
home. Well, you’ve only been 
four hours or so putting them 
together, Hetty, and I suppose I 
must not consider that a very long 
time, or I should be a very hard- 
hearted parent indeed,’ said the 
Colonel, who was seated by the 
window smoking his cigar. 

* I suppose you never did such a 
foolish thing in all your life, did 
you, papa?’ answered his daughter. 
‘I have heard you say that you 
always crushed everything you had 
in your trunk, and then stamped 
them down to fit properly. O 
papa, there is no romance about 
you, is there ?’ 

The Colonel looked at his pretty 
daughter, and a quaint half-melan- 
choly smile passed over his lips. 

‘Naturally, my dear, I was 
never young at all. I always had 
a gray head like I have at present. 
You cannot imagine me as wearing 
anything else but top-boots in my 
cradle, can you ?” 

His daughter walked up to him, 
and placed her arm around his 
neck. 

‘Forgive me, papa dear,’ she 
said. ‘I did not mean to be so 
foolish. I did not think of what 
I was saying, and I did not feel it. 
When you were young you were 
nicer and better than us—O, yes, 
a thousand times. And now that 
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you are not so very old, I am sure 
you are kinder and more thought- 
ful than any of us. We are all so 
thoughtless and foolish. But we 
cannot help being young and 
foolish, can we, dear ?” 

‘The privileges of youth are 
many,’ answered the old philoso- 
pher, taking a soothing pinch of 
snuff; ‘but we won't trouble our- 
selves about them, Hetty. Let us 
have our lunch and take a walk 
round the town, for it is the last 
day we shall spend in Brussels for, 
perhaps, a long, long time.’ 

So they walked out into the 
streets, and looked at the white 
houses and the shining green trees. 
They walked, too, into the Gudule, 
where Mass was going on; and 
Hetty, weak and wicked Protestant 
as she was, could not help breath- 
ing a silent prayer of thankfulness 
in that home of heresy and ido- 
latry. Perhaps, being a weak- 
minded young person, not too well 
up in what was orthodox and what 
was not, she might have done the 
same thing had the great war been 
outside Constantinople, and she 
had been allowed to stray into a 
Turkish mosque. There is a spirit 
of reverence in some vulgar un- 
tutored minds in every place of 
worship, no matter what be the 
creed of its priesthood ; and Hetty 
had one of those vulgar minds, 
and so could not help being thus 
affected. For years after, too, she 
would often recall that scene, and 
in the ears of memory hear the 
pealing of the organ and the low 
chanting; and never could she 
think of it without the tears com- 
ing to her eyes, and a soft tremor 
at the heart. 

‘Iam afraid, my dear, that we 
cannot quite satisfy Parson Hene- 
age.’ said the Colonel; ‘he has 
told us that we ought to avoid 
Romish cathedrals like a pestilence. 
Humph! yet in the old days at 
Benares I have sometimes, in those 
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temples of wickedness, been al- 
most as much affected as when I 
have been sinfully dozing beneath 
our own parish priest.’ 

So the wicked father and daugh- 
ter, for the last time, made their 
way through. the grand old city. 

Tempora mutamur, &c. ; let me 
stand aside for a moment and call 
up this little picture. Nigh half a 
century has passed away since 
then, and they, too, have passed 
away with it. The old city itself 
is now but a hunting-ground for 
tourists. A little of its old romance 
still clings to it, but little enough 
indeed. ’Tis the mode, indeed, 
to sacrifice everything to the fine 
arts of improvementand commerce, 
the city of Egmont and of Hoom 
being only too poor an imitation of 
mighty Paris. ‘The old Spanish 
houses, the quaint little buildings 
by the canal, are disappearing 
year by year. A few years will 
pass away, and naught will be but 
blazing boulevards and noisy cafés. 

By easy stages the Colonel and 
his daughter made their way to 
Ostend. The country had assumed 
its wonted aspect. The corn was 
ripening in the sun. The farmer 
feared no longer the terrible word 
‘requisition, which was to sweep 
off the profits of his labour. The 
sonsy Flemish maiden stood in the 
cottage-door, and fed her pigeons 
with a liberal hand. The gossips 
were gathered in peaceful groups 
around the doors of the hospitable 
estaminet. What mattered it to 
them that the battered battalions 
of the Emperor were feebly trying 
to hold their own against the in- 
vasion of the Allies? Paris might 
be levelled to the ground. France 
might be held in servile and de- 
graded bondage. The fleur-de-lys 
might replace the golden bees. 
The white flag might float where 
the tricolour once flaunted. Na- 
poleon might be exiled, shot, 
hanged, beheaded : what mattered 
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itto them? They and their be- 
longings were safe. Their corn- 
fields and crops would not be torn 
to pieces by the wheels of the 
guns or the hoofs of the furious 
horses. Safely could they go to 
Mass on Sundays, safely could 
they sit and sip their fefits verres, 
and cackle their mild scanda!. A 
time of peace would come again, 
and all would be happiness and 
snug content. 

At Ostend, where they arrived 
safely enough, only the pockets of 
the Colonel suffering from the 
charges of the hotel-keepers, who 
were now making great harvest, 
they stopped at an old hostelry 
which still faces the harbour, and 
which is still crammed with a yearly 
flood of English tourists. Not a 
fortnight had passed since the day 
of Mont St. Jean, and yet the gal- 
lant British were coming over in 
swarms. Proudly they cocked 
their hats, and swaggered up and 
down the Dunes. They filled the 
then modest cafés, and looked as 
fierce, and haughty, and truculent 
as the r national lion. 

“I like these feather-bed heroes,’ 
remarked the Colonel ; ‘ it’s beau- 
tilul to see them. There's not one 
of ’em that’s got a bigger heart 
than a hare. Yet how fierce and 
grand they look? But the Colonel 
was, perhaps, in the wrong, after 
all; heroes can be distilled almost 
out of anything, just the same as 
alcohol. ’Twas the greatest riff- 
raff of St. Antoine that charged the 
heights at Valmez and Jemappes. 
The Cortes of India, too, gleaned 
his veterans almost from the hulks. 
The crimps of Charing Cross and 
Ratcliff Highway, in their time, 
have produced the best of fighting 
men. Perhaps, then, we come to 
the conclusion that there is not so 
much in your warrior after all, if 
he can be so speedily raised from 
the gutter to something like Olym- 
pus. 
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Still, any such ideas troubled Miss 
Hetty but very little. She was 
glad enough to get on the Ostend 
packet, and to sail away from Flan- 
ders in a fair wind. Never before, 
to her, had the sea looked so bright 
and pleasant. The seagulls were 
the doves of Venus. The wavelets 
were the mountain ranges of Hope. 
The brown sails of the fishing- 
boats were, in the eyes of Fancy, 
as gallant as the silken splendour 
which the southern wind filled to 
bear Cleopatra and her Antony. 
When the night came on Miss 
Hetty looked at the sea, bathed in 
the moonlight, and doubtless, had 
she kept a diary—only she did not 
—would have put down many 
dainty notes on the subject. 

Yet on board all were not so 
happy as herself. She saw one 
poor lady looking towards where 
the coast had long since disap- 
peared. There, far away in the 
old land of Brabant, lay buried all 
the hopes and happiness of her 
young life. What was the moon 
to her now, poor woman? What 
the sea in all its splendour? 
Death had taken from her all that 
she cared for here, and had blinded 
her eyes to all that was lovely. 
Hetty listened as she gave a deep 
groan, that was answered by the 
breath of the wind as it sighed 
through the clumsy rigging of the 
fast-speeding craft. 

The Colonel, who was on deck, 
heard the sound of grief, and mo- 
tioned his daughter away ; and, as 
he wiped his kind old eyes, 
preached a little sermon to his 
daughter. 

‘Poor creature!’ he said; ‘and 
to think, Hetty, that your fate 
might have been as hers! You 
have to be thankful indeed, my 
little one. In the fearful game of 
war there are but few prizes, and 
how many bitter blanks !’ 

But as he spoke they could hear 
the sound of Jaughter coming from 
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one spot on the packet,wherea party 
of pleasure-seekers, who were on 
their return home after a day or 
two's trip to the field, were playing 
at cards in the moonlight. So 
does the world wag along, and 
grief and mirth, and pleasure and 
pain, go hand in hand. So Hetty 
sighed for the poor lady who had 
lost her husband, and _ slightly 
frowned at the voices of the card- 
players who were thus making 
merry. Yet all were soon for- 
gotten as she lay fast asleep in the 
close saloon below. And then 
the morning came, and afar off she 
could see the white cliffs of Dover 
glistening in the sunlight ; and the 
fisher-boats were running in, after 
the night’s labour on the seas ; and 
the stately man-of-war was riding 
at anchor outside the harbour; and 
the seagulls were whirling over- 
head. 

Soon the pier was reached, and 
they were on English ground. 

* Home again at last, my dear,’ 
said her father; ‘and I do not 
know that I felt more pleasure 
when I first returned from Cal- 
cutta, in the old days; and he 
burst into a cheery laugh of happi- 
ness and content. 

But this soon changed into a 
sigh as he saw the poor woman 
who had lost her husband led away 
by a silent group of friends. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
AFTER FOUCHE. 


In that somewhat overrated 
tragedy of Rienzi we are told how 
Providence, at certain times im- 
portant in the world’s history, ‘ out 
of a man makes an instrument.’ 
But the times themselves are re- 
sponsible for their peculiar hu- 
man creations, and this with more 
regard to detail than perhaps we 
choose to confess. The burgher 
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spies of Louis XI., the police of 
the Pompadour, the mouchards 
of the Empire, had all of them 
quite distinctive elements; and 
that rapid overturning of the Im- 
perial Czesar of Paris did much to 
develop a class of ‘ trimmers,’ such 
as we had before now in our own 
history of Great Britain. 

Now, of these the Count d’Epi- 
nelle was essentially one. He was 
an amiable sort of gentleman, 
perhaps a patriotic well-wisher of 
his country ; still, it was not quite 
inconsistent on his part that he 
should have a proper respect for 
his own skin and for his own for- 
tunes. The only really safe way 
of playing the spy is to play it on 
both sides. M. Fouché was an 
adept at this, and he had a great 
many more imitators than history 
has chosen to confess to.  Per- 
haps, of his two masters, he had a 
greater respect for the ‘ Robes- 
pierre on horseback’ than that 
exceedingly feeble old gentleman, 
Louis XVIII. At any rate, once 
in the army of his old master, he 
was Obliged to go on with his com- 
rades, and could not resist the 
fascinating influence of the smell 
of gunpowder. In which respect, 
however, he did not stand alone, 
having an excellent model to copy 
from in Field-Marshal the Prince 
of Moskowa. The Count, who 
had made his escape down south, 
had joined one of those straggling 
regiments which had not gone with 
the main body of Marshal Grou- 
chy’s division, and which were 
filtering home through the French 
frontier as best they could. 

In the little village of Wazelin, 
the broken column which had 
been joined by D’Epinelle halted 
for the night. The kindly pea- 
sants brought them a sufficiency 
of food, for the swarm of Cossacks 
and Croats had not as yet passed 
over the country to devour every- 
thing they came across, in true 
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locust fashion. Although the 
evening sun was warming the 
plain, and glinting on the little 
gray spire of the church ; although 
the honest country folk gave a wel- 
come to the vanquished in friendly 
looks, and in bringing them the 
little that they could—still, they 
made a miserable night enough. 
It was reserved for a somewhat 
obscure Belgian artist to paint the 
woes of the retreat after Waterloo. 
He chose such a village as Waze- 
lin forthe background of his subject ; 
and a doleful picture it all is: the 
dingy whitewashed and mud walls 
of the cottages ; the churchyard, 
with its low flint wall, on which 
the tired veterans, with uniforms 
soaked in rain, are seated in list- 
less groups ; the old curé standing 
in the church-door. wiping his 
spectacles, with a glance of sad 
sympathy ; the general, with mud- 
bespattered boots and breeches, 
leaning against the lintel of the 
auberge, while a little child, toy 
in hand, stares up at the hero who 
led the charge of victory at Aus- 
terlitz and Jena. Even the drum- 
mer, gallant at other times. is a 
miserable object enough. He is 
bereft of his short cutlass; the 
parchment of his drum, soaked 
with the rain, has broken through. 
As to the stalwart drum-major, his 
mighty Aanache, once his glory and 
his pride, is bent in half—a plea- 
sant satire, that, on the pomps and 
follies of the whole awful busi- 
ness ! 

Such a picture as this, then, was 
seen in the little village, on that 
day when Napoleon, at Malmaison, 
was worrying himself as to whether 
he could construct a new empire 
for his son out of the ruins of his 
own. When Davoust and Fouché 
were hot in intrigue, and when the 
‘ young generals’ inside Paris were 
fretting for another fight, inside the 
village church the Count d’Epi- 
nelle had strayed, not with the 
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virtuous intention of offering up 
any prayers of thankfulness —for he 
was more a disciple of La Harpe 
than of Massillon—but out of 
a feeling of idle curiosity, to see 
what sort of place it was. On the 
chairs, grouped about in listless at- 
titudes, were a few of the infantry 
in their great shakoes and ragged 
coats. They had piled their arms 
in the narrow aisle, and already 
some of them, stretched on the 
floor, had fallen asleep, worn out 
with the fatigues of the long and 
rapid march. 

In one corner of the church a 
man, clad in a blouse, was seated 
on a bench with his back against 
the wall. The Count indulged in 
a dry smile and walked up to him. 

‘Did you so well, M. Hedley,’ 
he said, ‘ bystraying into our hands? 
We may not be too merciful to- 
wards you.’ 

It was Harry Hedley, who, after 
his escape from Malplaquet, had 
made away towards the south, with 
what vague idea of an escape, or of 
a future, Heaven alone knew. 

‘I am here, and that is all I 
know,’ he answered, without so 
much as raising his eyes. 

Then the Count walked away, 
and, softly whistling to himself, 
made for the little auderge, where 
some kind of meal was going on, of 
which his comrades in arms were 
partaking. 

But as Harry Hedley sat in the 
church, the news of the capture of 
an English prisoner seemed to 
have spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the village. First 
a few children strolled in, in their 
clanking sadofs, and stared at him 
with their fingers in their mouths. 
Then some women came with 
folded arms, and gazed steadily at 
him as if he had been a show at a 
fair, got up expressly for their 
benefit, and for which they had 
honestly paid their greasy coppers. 
Then came an old wizen-faced 
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peasant in a cotton night-cap. 
Perhaps the old man had lost a 
son or sons in the war, for he 
shook his fist in his face, and cursed 
him in cracked tones and with a 
fearful puckered frown. ‘Then at 
last a blush of shame passed over 
the face of the prisoner. A good- 
natured corporal saw this, and 
ordered the sight seers out of the 
church. 

‘It is the fortune of war, mon- 
sieur, he said kindly enough, and 
offered him the loan of his pipe. 

The next morning the column 
was again upon the march. 

‘You will see that your prisoner 
does not escape,’ said the general 
as he mounted his woe-begone 
charger. 

Harry Hedley hardly noticed 
what he said, hardly noticed that 
his guards took out their cart- 
ridges and rammed them: home. 
Hedley languidly watched them as 
they primed their muskets and 
then motioned him to fall in be- 
tween them. 

So they marched on between 
the long fields and through the 
tiny villages and hamlets. When- 
ever the column halted the people 
brought them out food and drink. 
And whenever they halted a group 
of villagers would come to stare at 
the prisoner, and with no friendly 
gaze. 

So another day passed and came 
to its close. The prisoner was 
wearied out and fell into a heavy 
sleep, surrounded by his captors. 
When he awoke it was early dawn. 
He saw that he lay in an old barn 
covered with straw. Around him 
the men were still fastasleep. He 
looked at them as the sun shone 
through the open door, on their 
haggard unshaven faces. What a 
miserable crew they all appeared ! 
yet without it looked bright and 
cheery enough. A _ smile crept 
over his face. Noiselessly raising 
himself he stole outside into the 
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village. 
with an old kissing-well in the cen- 


It was a pretty place, 


tre of the tiny Place. It was sur- 
rounded by great fields of colza, 
and it stood at the foot of a hill 
which was bisected by a narrow 
road; beside, too, ran a small 
stream in which was a water-mill, 
which was clanking noisily. On 
the water some ducks were already 
swimming to and fro. Again 
Harry Hedley turned his head to 
look behind him. Not a sign of 
his captors was to be seen any- 
where. A mad impulse seized 
hold of him, and he fled up the 
narrow road which led to the hill. 


The curé of the village had risen 
early, and was looking sadly out 
of his window over the lonely land- 
scape. He was thinking of the 
poor fellows who were quartered in 
the village, and wondering why it 
was thatthe world could not always 
go on peaceably and happily. He 
was thinking, too, of what a good 
harvest there would be if the rain 
cleared off, and of how some of 
his village folk would with no joy- 
ful hearts join in the coming 
merry-makings, now that honest 
Jacques and Pierre and many 
more would never return home 
again; and he would have to con- 
sole old parents and young wives 
and sweethearts; and he shook 
his head and wiped his eyes. 

But what was that? He was 
startled out of his reverie by the 
rattle of musketry. Half an hour 
afterwards the hapless brigade was 
marching underneath his windows. 
When it had passed some officers 
came by on horseback ; they were 
talking together, and he could dis- 
tinctly hear what they were say- 
ing. 

‘It was just as well, after all, mov 
ami, said one of them, a tall man 
with a great black moustache. 

But what was just as well the 
curé did not trouble himself about, 
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but, calling to his housekeeper, 
asked for his breakfast. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
‘QUAND NOUS RETOURNERONS ”” 


TuereE had been great festivi- 
ties in the village of Oakham. 
Speeches had been made by the 
Tory county member, and verses 
had been written in the county 
paper. A bonfire had blazed on 
the green that had nearly set fire 
to the village church, and much 
liquor had been consumed at the 
Red Lion. However, the Radical 
shoemaker, who had lost a son at 
Quatre Bras, had not shown the 
good taste which he might and 
ought to have done, in joining in 
the general festivities. Parson 
Heneage had certainly tried to 
bring him to a sense of his short- 
comings ; only, despite the offer of 
a loan of a copy of Baxter's Ser- 
mons and a fortnight-old copy of 
the county paper, had far from 
altogether succeeded. Still, there 
were great rejoicings in the village 
all the same. Boney, the dragon, 
had been put an end to at last, 
and there was no fear of the na- 
tion being invaded by an army of 
gaunt Johnny Crapauds. 

At Colonel Hedley’s a pleasant 
party was assembled. They were 
all seated on the lawn, in full view 
of the grand old Sussex hills. It 
was a lovely time ; and there is no 
summer like a Sussex summer, 
Let those talk of ‘exotic Devon- 
shire, be they whom they may! 
The rich ferns were springing from 
the hedges in their grandest growth ; 
the streamlet wandered through 
the cornfields until it passed 
through the cleft in the downs. 
The quaint old garden was at its 
best ; the leaves were falling from 
the roses on to the rich mould; 
the foxgloves were laden with 
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blossom ; the jasmine was covered 
with the white stars which had 
just peeped out through the foli- 
age. 

It was not yet evening, but the 
sun had a mellow light, which 
showed that the day would soon 
pass away. The perfume of 
flowers was warm and sweet and 
aromatic, and the cows were gently 
lowing in the fields at the foot of 
the hill. 

‘And so,’ said Colonel Hedley 
to his old comrade, who was seated 
beside him, puffing at his cheroot, 
which the young bucks of Almack’s 
and of Crockford’s would have 
shuddered at—‘ and so the war is 
at an end, and Boney has got the 
worst of it, and we shall have 
peace at last.’ 

Colonel Dawson knocked the 
ash off the end of his cigar, and 
smiled. 

‘We had a longer time of it in 
the old days, Hedley. We went 
about our campaigns in more 
scientific fashion. We did not sit 
down to a siege and winter quarters, 
as in the days of Marlborough ; 
yet at any rate we took matters a 
little more quietly and comfort- 
ably.’ 

So Miss Hetty Dawson sat and 
listened to what the oldsters were 
saying, and blushed and smiled. 
The war was yirtually over; that 
was as much as she cared for. 
Jack was safe; and the fate of 
empires and the Congress of 
Vienna concerned her very little 
indeed. She arose from her seat 
and wandered down to the orchard, 
which ran to the feet of the hill. 
There had she plighted her troth 
to her young soldier. Ah, what a 
hero he was, and what a happy 
girl she ought to be! It was 
spring-time then, and full of pro- 
mise; and now it was summer, 
and full of content. Never were 
flowers such as bloomed in that 
summer ; never did the birds sing 
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so sweetly. She looked across the 
lovely landscape, and it seemed, 
not inaptly, to mirror back her 
happiness in its calm pensive 
beauty. Then she returned and 
sat beside her father, and took his 
hand with a gentle sigh. 


Davies’ Inn in the year 1815 
was much about the same as it 
looks in this present year of 1865 ; 
but, whatever it looks now, these 
are not its palmy days. Then 
dwelt there the greatest of coun- 
sel, learned in the laws, and among 
these was Mr. Christopher Hedley, 
the King’s Counsel. He was a 
man hard of head and cool of 
judgment. When he spoke he was 
listened to, and listened to with 
attention. He was a man who had 
Fortune at his feet, and one who 
did not mean to use Fortune too 
mercifully so far as others were 
concerned ; yet all spoke well of 
him, all courted him. He would 
be a great man some day, a very 
great man indeed. When that 
some day would come no one 
could exactly prophesy; yet that 
it would come there was not the 
least doubt whatever. 

‘The young guvnor’ (meaning 
Harry Hediey) ‘is reported among 
the missing,’ said his old clerk to 
his junior, who was looking out of 
window at the few sparrows which, 
half-baked, were languidly hopping 
about on the stones of the court. 

‘He doesn’t seem to mind it 
much,’ was the answer of the young 
gentleman, who was thinking how 
resplendent he would be that even- 
ing in the glittering mazes of 
Vauxhall. 

‘ Mind it! no ; he’s tough enough 
for anything ;’ and the senior clerk 
shook his powdered head, and 
sighed. 

Not until late in the evening 
did Christopher Hedley return to 
his chambers. When he did so he 
walked briskly up the old staircase, 
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opened the ‘oak’ and the inner 
door—for his clerks had long since 
gone—and made his way into his 
solitary room. 

The room was an old room, 
with a painted wainscot, with a 
few dingy prints hanging on it. 
The carpet was torn and ragged, 
the red curtains were faded ; only 
an old Chippendale mirror was 
over the mantelshelf. The glow- 
ing sunset shed a red light upon 
everything, and seemed to stain 
the very mirror itself. 

Christopher Hedley sat down in 
his stiff armchair, folded his arms, 
crossed his legs, and half closed 
his eyes. 

The story of his son’s death had 
reached him that morning. He 
had attempted to escape when a 
prisoner, and had been shot by 
his guard. 

‘So there is an end of him,’ 
said the astute father to himself; 
‘ well, I don’t know that I can par- 
ticularly grieve. Why should I? 
I shall not make such a great 
name that I want it succeeded to 
by a son.’ 

Yet somehow, as the sunset 
colour deepened and the shadows 
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of the room grew darker, he could 
not shake off the feeling of loneli- 
ness and depression that was creep- 
ing over him. 

‘We have not been much like 
father and son,’ he thought ; ‘ some 
men make their sons their friends. 
I suppose it is right; but I never 
could understand it.’ 

Yet although he so tried to com- 
pose himself, he could not settle 
down to any work, and could not 
keep his mind from wandering 
back to the subject. 

‘I wonder what sort of a place 
they have buried him in ?’ and then 
he called to mind the different 
Continental churchyards forty years 
before. Would it be a bright little 
spot, or a dark and dank corner, 
wedged in between the village 
houses, as he had seen somewhere 
or the other,he could not recollect ? 
At last, however, Nature to a 
small extent asserted herself, des- 
pite his wish to play more than 
the Spartan parent. ‘Poor lad,’ 
he said, and slightly rubbed his 
eyes with his hand. And that was 
all the mourning that Harry Hedley 
got from his loving and affection- 
ate father. 


[To be continued, } 


























NO NAME. 


——@—— 


SoME caller comes while I am out, 
And finds his knock obeyed 
(With due celerity, no doubt) 
By Mary Ann, my maid. 
I strive, on my return, to trace 
What caller ’twas who came ; 
She tells me, with a grinning face, 
* He never left no name ! 


Methinks I cannot well be styled 
An irritable man ; 

As gently as a christom child 
I treat my Mary Ann. 

And yet my visage oft conveys 
A hint or two of blame 

On hearing that eternal phrase, 
‘He never left no name !’ 


Perchance, I think, ’twas cousin Jack ; 
Perhaps ’twas uncle Joe 

(They told me he was coming back 
From India long ago) : 

He once was very fond of me, 
But is he still the same ? 

Pooh, ’twasn’t 4e/ it couldn’t be: 
‘He never left no name!’ 


Some trifling matters of detail i 
I bid my wench recall : 
‘Say, was he rubicund or pale ; 
Diminvtive or tall? 
A lean ascetic, such as I; 
Or one of burly frame ?” 
She merely makes me one reply, 
* He never left no name !’ 


The words are graven on my heart, 
For ever there to burn, 

Until the breath of life depart, 
And earth to earth return. 

Upon the tomb that hides away 
My hopes of worldly fame 

Fate’s finger will indite one day, 
‘He never left no name !’ 





HENRY S. LEIGH. 





GEORGE CONGREVE’S DOOM. 


By RICHARD DOWNEY, 


—@—— 


SEVEN years have come and gone 
since that awful night on which 
George Congreve died by his own 
hand, under circumstances almost 
too terrible to contemplate. 

I will not dwell upon how the 
event affected me, his nearest 
friend ; and I shall endeavour to 
write impartially the story of his 
sad life and tragic end. 

George Congreve and I, Edmund 
Aspar, were fast friends from our 
earliest boyhood, and this friend- 


ship ripened and perfected with- 


the passage of years. 

We were never formally in- 
troduced to each other; but I 
can conscientiously assert that my 
memory fails to bear me back to 
the time—which certainly must 
have been—when we were unac- 
quainted. 

We went to the same schools 
—in the first instance to a school 
where children of both sexes were 
made miserable by two tyrannical 
old maids, from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
each day; and afterwards to an 
academy presided over by an ec- 
centric Master of Arts, where we 
learned the rudiments of the art 
of boxing, and acquired a taste for 
evading the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

George Congreve was considered 
by no means a boy of brilliant in- 
tellect or particularly sound under- 
standing ; but some one discovered 
that he was a boy of genius, and 
that he would be in time a great 
man. 

In the year 


18— Congreve 
and I went to Dublin, and ex- 


perienced the pleasure of passing 
on the same day the preliminary 
examination for the medical pro- 
fession—that being the walk in 
life which we had, upon mature 
deliberation, decided to pursue, 
provided our parents placed no 
obstacles in the way, which happily 
they refrained from doing. 

During the first term of lectures 
we attended, we lived together in 
apartments in a house situated in 
a gloomy square in the Rathmines 
district. 

Congreve at this period began 
to exhibit the genuine ability which 
he possessed; but I am free to 
confess that his abilities ran in an 
impracticable channel. 

He was a subtle metaphysician, 
and the cleverest abstract reasoner 
at the college; but he lacked 
practical propensities and quali- 
ties which world fit him for a 
successful worldly career. 

Physicaily as well as mentally 
Congreve was by no means robust. 
He was painfully sensitive, and 
was habitually prone to alternat- 
ing fits of exhilaration and despon- 
dency, the latter mood as surely 
succeeding the former as night 
follows day. 

In addition to his other peculiar 
mental characteristics, Congreve 
was what is commonly known as a 
‘fatalist.’ He believed that the 
career of every man was irrevo- 
cably mapped out by Providence— 
that the souls of human beings are 
frequently swept towards strange 
vicissitudes by uncontrollable ex- 
terior currents. 
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He also fostered a strange no- 
tion that in every man slumbered 
a faculty for foreseeing, and he held 
that this latent quality would, in 
ages to come, complete the inevit- 
able Trinity of Consciousness— 
the perception of the past, the 
present, and the—to come. 

One night, towards the close of 
our first term of lectures, as I was 
reading alone in a room which I 
ironically called ‘ my study,’ Con- 
greve rushed into the room, his 
face white as a sheet, and a terri- 
fied expression on his features. 

I inquired of him what agitated 
him so much, 

‘ Aspar, you will scarcely credit 
what I am about to tell you, it 
is so terrible, so strange. Roy- 
nane—you know Roynane, that 
new law-student ?— accompanied 
me a portion of my way home to- 
night; and, as he took leave of 
me, I happened to gaze straight 
into his eyes, and, to my intense 
horror, his eyes told me as plainly 
as his lips could that he is des- 
tined to commit suicide. I never 
saw that look in a man’s eyes before, 
and I hope I never shall again.’ 

I endeavoured to laugh the 
matter to scorn, but could not dis- 
suade my friend from the convic- 
tion that Roynane would violently 
put an end to his own life. 

A few days subsequently, to my 
profound amazement, Trinity Col- 
lege, and indeed Dublin generally, 
was in a state of high fever over 
the suicide of a young and promis- 
ing law-student, named Frank Roy- 
nane—he in whose eyes Congreve 
believed he had seen a look pro- 
phetic of his doom. 

It was I who brought the news 
to Congreve, and the intelligence 
appeared to distress him extremely. 
He merely said, however, 

‘Poor fellow, I knew it would 
come to pass! O God, my blood 
runs cold, Aspar, when I consider 
the awful power which I possess !” 
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I shall now take the liberty of 
leaving without record the six 
years following the completion of 
my first year in Dublin. 

Congreve and I are now respec- 
tively entitled to affix to our sig- 
natures the honourable initials 
‘M.D.’ 

I am doing a moderate practice 
in my native city, and Congreve 
holds a dispensary in one of the 
wildest portions of the wild west of 
Ireland. 

One morning, in the autumn of 
18—, I was informed that a gen- 
tleman wished to see me. My 
visitor proved to be Congreve, 
whom I had not seen for over a 
year, and I need scarcely describe 
how glad I was to meet my old 
friend. He informed me that he 
had obtained a few days’ leave of 
absence from his dispensary, and 


‘that he had availed himself of the 


opportunity to visit me. 

Of course I made my friend re- 
main with me during his stay in my 
native city; and during the few 
days he spent at my place he nar- 
rated to me a very sad story of 
trials and misfortunes he and his 
people had experienced within the 
year of our separation. He told 
me that his father, who was a mer- 
chant, had met with such tremen- 
dous losses in trade that he was 
reduced almost to literal pauperism. 
His mother received so great a 
shock ~t the evil turn of events 
that she lapsed into a delicacy 
which, in all probability, would ere 
long consign her to the grave. 
He (Congreve) was obliged to live 
with extreme frugality, in order that 
he might contribute sufficiently 
towards the support of his parents. 

The dispensary he held was not 
a very enviable one, for his salary 
was small, and his private prac- 
tice almost wd. 

*In the face of all this,’ he said, 
‘I have had the audacity to fall in 
love! 
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This piece of intelligence in- 
terested me intensely, for I always 
held the opinion that if ever Con- 
greve really loved a girl, his would 
be no ordinary shallow passion ; 
and I was sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that it would have a salutary 
influence on his character, inas- 
much as it would be likely to eman- 
<ipate him from those hallucina- 
tions, which I looked upon as the 
bane of his life. We talked much 
of this love affair of his, and I 
gathered that if ever a man wor- 
shipped a woman, that man was ny 
friend Congreve. The lady’s name 
was Agnes Fennel, and she was 
the only child of a rather prosper- 
ous landlord who resided within 
ten miles of Congreve’s dispensary. 
Her mother had been dead several 
years, and the surviving parent was, 
as Congreve put it, a ‘brute.’ Mr. 
Fennel was violently opposed to 
Congreve’s advances to his daugh- 
ter, principally because he had 
selected a gentleman whom he was 
desirous that she should marry—a 
worthless, feeble character, but 
possessed of an attractive fortune. 
His name was Richard Fenton. 

Congreve joyously informed me 
that he had no fear of being ‘cut 
out’ by this suitor of his sweet- 
heart, as the latter was fortunately 
possessed of a mind of her own, 
and a heart which he (Congreve) 
proudly believed he had won. He 
added that, for the preyjous few 
months, his sweetheart had been 
prohibited by her father from hav- 
ing any communication with him ; 
but twice they managed surrepti- 
tiously to meet. The last occasion 
on which they met, he regretted 
to say, was characterised by some 
unpleasantness, owing to an ir- 
religious remark he made in a mo- 
ment of half-despair, and which 
Miss Fennel took offence at They 
parted with unwonted coldness; 
but Congreve believed this ‘lovers’ 
quarrel ’ was devoid of seriousness, 
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and would be soon virtually forgot- 
ten, both ‘by his sweetheart and 
himself. 

When my friend’s leave of ab- 
sence had terminated he endea- 
voured to prevail upon me to 
accompany him to the west, and 
stay with him for a couple of days 
at least. 

‘I cannot,’ he said, ‘ promise you 
any wild excess of luxury at my 
country seat; but I'll guarantee 
that you’ll not die of absolute star- 
vation, nor perish from exposure, 
while you are with me.’ 

I answered that, with the flatter- 
ing prospect before me of immu- 
nity from starvation allied to a term 
of idleness, I was disarmed of op- 
position, and would go with him to 
the country. 

Accordingly, we started by rail 
about noon next day for Congreve’s 
home in the ‘ far west.’ 

We had hundreds of matters of 
interest to both of us to speak of, 
so we rolled, or rather rattled, along 
in the noisy train contentedly 
enough. 

When night had fully settled in 
we were within ten miles of our 
destination. ‘The carriage lamp, 
which had just been lit at a station 
we had left, endeavoured to illu- 
mine the compartment we occu- 
pied ; but its efforts were rendered 
almost futile by a paucity of oil, 
coupled with an exuberance of 
charred wick. About this time I 
happened to ask Congreve whether 
he had freed himself from the illu- 
sion that he could know by the 
look in a man’s eyes if he were 
about to commit suicide. 

I regretted having asked this 
question when I witnessed its effect 
upon my companion. 

A frightful pallor suddenly over- 
spread his face, his lips quivered, 
and a strange light radiated from 
his eyes. He said, 

‘My dear Aspar, I did not so 
very much heed the first proof of 
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the deadly accuracy of my horrible 
power; but since we parted last 
year I have been stung with a 
second proof of its accuracy. I 
have seen that indescribable look 
in the eyes of another man!’ 

He paused. 

‘Well, what happened?’ I uttered. 

I was extremely interested. 

The train was now thundering 
through a rocky defile, and it was 
very difficult to hold a conversa- 
tion. 

Congreve leaned towards me, 
and roared into my ear, 

‘He is in hell f 

My friend had almost completely 
recovered from the excitement my 
question occasioned him when we 
arrived at the little railway station, 
from which we were to drive to his 
house in his pony-trap, which was 
awaiting us. 

He expressed regret that my re- 
mark should have made him for the 
time being such an objectionable 
companion ; adding that he lost 
control over himself when the sub- 
ject I had broached was alluded to. 

I replied that I was extremely 
sorry I had alluded to a matter so 
painful to him ; and the subject was 
not again touched upon by either 
of us. 

We had to drive at least nine 
miles through a bleak country to 
reach Congreve’s residence. ‘The 
night was extremely dark, and, as 
I judged from the appearance of 
the sky and the closeness of the 
atmosphere, indicative of a thun- 
derstorm. 

At length we reached a narrow 
boreen, down which we drove. This 
boreen led to the dispensary resi- 
dence, and wound through a dense 
semicircular wood robed in red 
autumnal foliage. The front of 
Congreve’s house faced this semi- 
circle of waving trees, now dark 
and indistinct in the deep gloom 
of night. 

Having reached the house, we 
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alighted from the vehicle. Con- 
greve bade the youth who had 
driven us—a servant employed 
about the stable—give the horse a 
feed, and put the trap in the shed. 
We then entered the house ; and a 
more gloomy residence I never had 
the mishap to enter. When within, 
an aged female servant opened a 
door on our right, and, after a good 
deal of fumbling, succeeded in 
lighting a large oil-lamp on a side- 
table in a huge, bleak-looking room, 
the predominant furniture of which 
seemed to be books. Chairs, floor, 
and tables were littered with them. 
I thought, ‘ This must be the verit- 
able arena of the Battle of the 
Books ; but I did not think much 
good of Congreve’s old servant, 
who had not thought it necessary 
to put the room in order during his 
absence. But I excused the old 
lady, on the feasible supposition 
that Congreve had given especial 
orders that nothing in the room 
should be disturbed, as this was a 
description of order which he would 
be likely to have given. 

We reached the house at an op- 
portune moment, for we had scarcely 
entered it when rain began to fall 
heavily, and a strong wind sprang 
up, which sighed among the sere 
autumnal leaves outside. 

I noticed, lying on the mantel- 
piece of this room, a very hand- 
some revolver, and I inquired of 
Congreve what use he put this 
weapon to. He replied that, al- 
though he was by no means a 
coward, still, considering the lonely, 
isolated position of the house, he 
deemed it judicious to have the 
revolver on the premises, more es- 
pecially as there had been some 
burglaries committed a short time 
previously within the vicinity. On 
examining it, I found that the re- 
volver was a five-chambered one, 
and that three of the chambers 
contained unexploded cartridges. 

Having eaten a hearty supper, 











George Congreve’s Doom. 


which we much needed after our 
journey, I took up a local news- 
paper, and read aloud for Con- 
greve the list of births, marriages, 
and deaths. I began with the deaths 
portion, for the purpose, as I jo- 
cosely informed him, of making 
him aware of the number of his 
patients who had expired during 
his absence from his dispensary 
from want of medical treatment. 

The second item in the list of 
marriages was : 

‘ Fenton-Fennel.—Sept. 13th, at 
the bride’s residence, by the Rev. 
L. Stanton, Richard Fenton, only 
son of the late Thomas Fenton, 
Lake Lodge, to Agnes Fennel, 
daughter of William Fennel, Sum- 
mertown.’ 

I read the announcement me- 
chanically, without heeding the 
names of bride or bridegroom. 

To my surprise Congreve sprang 
to his feet, and cried out excitedly, 

‘Is that there ? 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, in surprise. 

‘Don’t you recognise the names 
of the—married couple? My 
sweetheart and—’ 

I was too astonished to reply. 
I saw the whole truth now. 

My friend took the newspaper 
from me with trembling hands and 
read the announcement I had just 
recited, and, having read it, he 
folded the paper quietly and laid 
it aside. He was dreadfully calm. 
He sank into the chair beside me, 
and gazed absently into the flicker- 
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ing fire, before which we had 
been sitting ; and thus he remained, 
speechless, with head bowed, for 
some minutes. 

I could hear the sad drip of 
the rain outside, and, at intervals, 
the hollow wail of foliage swept by 
the wind. 

Congreve at length rose to his 
feet, leaned his elbow upon the 
mantelpiece, and rested his fore- 
head on his hand. 

I watched him narrowly with 
eyes suffused with tears, which I 
strove in vain to control. 

He remained with his head rest- 
ing on his hand for some moments, 
and then slowly raised it until his 
eyes came on a level with their 
counterfeit in the looking-glass 
before him. 

With a wild shriek he started 
backwards, his hair stirring as 
though disturbed by an invisible 
hand. I was transfixed with 
horror. 

He turned towards me, his eye- 
balls glowing the while like burn- 
ing coals, and said, in a tone 
which I pray to God night and 
day that 1 may forget, 

‘I see that look in my own eyes. 
Iam to die by my own hand ; and 
by God I will do it now f 

Before I could interfere he had 
grasped the revolver which lay on 
the mantelpiece. I heard a shot 
fired, and, in a moment afterwards, 
George Congreve fell forward dead 
at my feet. 











IN FOR IT. 


———_ 





I ROSE betimes, and donned a suit 

Of clothes, whose fit immaculate 
Was not a question for dispute, 

Whose cut was far above debate. 
I breakfasted, or rather tried, 

But strange my appetite behaving, 
A ‘B. and S.’ alone supplied 

My feeble craving. 


I fidgeted about the place, 

I smoothed my hat some twenty times, 
I almost cursed the clock’s slow pace, 

And listened for the neighb’ring chimes. 
I stretched my gloves—they were a pair 

Of lemon kids, extremely * fetching ;’ 
And so I used peculiar care 

About the stretching. 


*Twas past eleven when my friend 

Arrived, and took me ‘neath his wing, 
For he had promised to attend 

Upon me kindly, and ‘ to bring 
Me smiling to the scratch,’ as he 

Was pleased to term it, being merry : 
’Twas quite another thing with me— 

’T was diff’rent very. 


We drove to church, and there I found 
Myself the object of each gaze ; 
I hardly dared to look around. 
I felt completely in a maze. 
We had to wait—I dropped my hat, 
Then split a glove in very flurry, 
Grew hot, and wished devoutly that 
The rest would hurry. 


When all was o’er we had to face 
A grinning crowd’s rude gaping stare ; 
I strove to don unconscious grace, 
And look as if I didn’t care. 
We braved it out, got home, and then 
There came a plethora of kissin’"— 
Of course I took good care the men 
Did not join this in. 
We next were victims of a meal, 
A melancholy sad pretence, 
And I thereat was made to feel 
How hard it is to utter sense. 
The carriage came at last, and we 
For not a single moment tarried, 
And driving off, it dawned on me 
That I was married! 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





